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blazing  dangerously,  and  one  of  the  men  stirred  the  fagots  about 
s  strength  for  the  leap.  Wide  hurled  himself  at  the  fellows, 
immediate  action  when  he  touched  the  ground. 
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CAPTURING  THE  “LEAGUE  OF  3" 

ft 

By  ROBERT  LENNOX 


CHAPTER  I. 

PARSONS  TRIES  TO  FOUL  DICK. 

\ 

“Neppie !  Neppie!  Neptune!” 

“Wash!  Wash!  Washington!” 

Members  of  the  two  rival  boy  fire  companies  of  Belmont, 
and  their  friends,  set  up  wild  yells  and  hurrahs,  for  it  was 
the  day  of  the  game  between  the  two  companies. 

The  baseball  field  was  marked  and  crossed  with  the  lines 
of  white,  pennants  were  flying  along  both  side-lines,  the 
crowd  was  hilarious  with  excitement,  and  the  teams  were 
well  coached  and  trained. 

The  day  was  ideal — one  of  the  early  fall  days,  with  just 
enough  of  a  tang  of  coolness  in  the  air  to  make  the  game 
worth  the  playing  and  worth  the  seeing. 

Here  and  there,  along  the  side-lines,  automobiles  stood 
beside  the  lines,  filled  with  pretty  girls  and  jolly  young 
men,  come  to  watch  the  game. 

For  a  week  the  coming  game  had  been  the  talk  of  all 
Belmont,  as  the  baseball  games  during  the  summer  between 
the  two  teams  of  the  fire  companies  had  been. 

Though  >the  newspapers  and  bulletin-boards  heralded  the 
game,  most  of  the  advertising  was  done  by  word  of  mouth, 
for  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  boys  of  these  two 
companies  were  rivals  in  everything,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  athletics. 

Thus  a  pitch  of  excitement  was  reached  which  would  not 
have  existed  otherwise,  and  many  were  out  to  see  the  game 
who  probably  knew  little  of  football,  but  wished  to  see  the 
jr.a.o iv  struggle  between  the  te arris  of  well-built  young  ath-| 
i  eles. 


As  the  hour  for  the  game  came  on  the  excitement  grew 
greater,  the  yells  and  cries  of  both  companies  being  sent  up 
by  the  members  of  the  companies  who  were  not  on  the 
teams  and  the  friends  of  the  two  companies  who  had 
learned  the  37ells. 

At  last  the  Neptunes  came  running  on  to  the  field  from 
back  of  the  grandstand,  and  their  friends  filled  the  air  with 
hurrahs  and  yells  at  sight  of  the  young  fellows.  • 

A  few  moments  later  the  team  of  the  Washingtons  came 
on  the  field,  and  a  heavier  volley  of  yells  was  raised. 

The  referee  called  the  captains  of  the  two  teams  to  the 
center  of  the  field,  the  toss  was  made,  Neptune  winning, 
and  the  teams  ran  out  for  a  few  minutes  of  signal  practice. 

Fred  Parsons  was  captain  of  the  Neptunes,  and  Dick 
Halstead  of  the  Washingtons. 

Up  and  down  the  field  both  teams  went  through  their 
preliminary  practice,  and  then  the  call  of  the  whistle  told 
them  that  the  game  was  on. 

The  ball  was  placed  in  the  center  and  Dick  Halstead 
made  ready  to  send  it  far  up  the  field  on  the  first  kickoff. 

Punk!  He  took  the  ball  squarely,  just  as  the  whistle 
blew — and  the  game  was  on. 

Awa^  into  the  air  the  spheroid  circled  and  whirled,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  arms  of  big  George  Anderson,  the  right  half¬ 
back. 

Quickly  the  players  of  Neptune  ran  to  his  side  of  the 
field  to  form  interference  for  the  carrier  of  the  ball,  while 
Dick  Halstead,  immediately  when  he  kicked  the  ball,  went 
speeding  up  the  field  to  stop  the  runner. 

Breaking  through  the  interference  and  dodging  those 
'  who  tried  to  block  his  path,  he  reached  the  right  half-back 
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and  sent  him  to  the  ground  on  the  twenty-five  yard  line 
ol“  the  Neptunes. 

“Nineteen,  thirty-one,  sixty-seven,  fifty-four - ” 

Fred  Parsons,  at  full,  was  darting  at  the  center  of  the 
line.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  young  fellow  would 
break  through,  but  the  line  held  until  Dick  Halstead  could 
dash  at  it  and  throw  it  back  with  his  weight. 

“Second  down — nine  yards  to  gain!”  called  the  referee. 

Fred  Parsons  tried  another  attack  on  the  center  of  the 
line,  but  it  failed,  and  he  was  forced  to  kick  to  save  ground. 

Dick  Halstead  was  under  the  ball  as  it  came  through  the 
air,  taking  it  on  the  Washington’s  fifty-yard  line  and  re¬ 
turning  it  fifteen  yards  before  he  was  downed. 

With  the  ball,  on  Neptune’s  forty-yard  line  it  looked 
dangerous,  for  Dick  Halstead  was  known  as  a  good  kicker 
at  that  distance,  and  he  was  nothing  if  not  daring. 

“First  down  and  ten  yards  to  gain !”  was  the  call  of  the 
referee. 

Hal  Norton,  at  right  half,  was  sent  at  the  right  side  of 
the  line,  with  Dick  and  Joe  Darrell,  the  left  half,  right  at 
his  back. 

Bump !  Into  the  line  they  went,  it  held  for  a  moment, 
and  then  parted  just  a  little  to  let  Hal  through  for  three 
yards. 

“Wash!  Wash!  Washington!”  echoed  the  yell  from 
across  the  field. 

The  signals  were  being  snapped  out  before  the  boys  were 
up  from  the  ground,  and  this  time  Joe  Darrell  was  sent 
smashing  into  the  left  side  of  the  line,  his  gain  being  about 
two  yards. 

Every  one  expected  Dick  to  carry  the  ball  at  the  line,  for 
he  was  a  good  plunger  and  grbund  gainer,  but  Dick  fooled 
them  in  his  calculation,  and  called  for  Hal  to  burst  through 
the  right  side  of  the  line  once  more. 

Bump !  He  plunged  into  the  mass  of  boys,  but  was  held 
before  he  could  make  the  distance,  and  the  ball  went  over. 

“Neppie!  Neppie !  Neptune!”  went  up  the  yells  from 
the  Neptune  friends. 

The  ball  belonged  to  Neptune  on  their  own  forty-seven 
yard  line.  * 

George  Anderson  was  sent  tearing  into  the  line  on  the 
right  side,  making  a  gain  of  thirteen  yards !  It  was  a  glor¬ 
ious  gain  for  Neptune ! 

“Brace  up  there,  fellows!”  called  Young  Wide  Awake 
from  his  place  at  defensive  full-back. 

The  signals  sounded  above  the  yells  and  hoots  of  the 
crowd,  and  then  Fred  Parsons  tore  through  the  line  for 
five  yards. 

Another  smash  at  the  line  by  the  left  half-back,.  Gerald 
Keating,  netted  the  Neptunes  a  gain  of  five  yards,  and  the 
'  ball  was  in  Washington  territory,  on  the  forty-yard  line. 

Fred  Parsons  carried  the  ball  against  the  line  of  the 
Washingtons  for  a  gain  of  three  yards,  George  Anderson 
hit  for  seven  more,  and  Gerald  Keating  followed  with  a 
five-yard  plunge,  placing  the  ball  on  Washington’s  twenty- 
five-yard  line. 

This  Was  smashing  up  the  line  with  a  vengeance !  The 
Neptunes  were  showing  that  they  had  powerful  strength 
behind  every  play,  for  they  bored  the  Washington  line  with 
little  resistance. 

Dick,  behind  the  line,  was  getting  nervous  as  he  saw  these 
steady  advances,  and  tried  to  rally  his  hoys  by  calling  out 


to  them  to  hold  the  line  against  the  gains,  but  the  next 
plunge  by  Fred  Parsons  brought  another  gain  of  five  yards, 
and  the  ball  was  resting  in  mighty  dangerous  ground. 

Roars  and  yells  and  cheers  were  heard  from  the  Neptune 
side  of  the  side-lines,  the  rooters  going  wild  in  their  ecsta¬ 
sies  of  delight. 

Again  a  plunge  was  tried  at  the  right  side  of  the  line  by 
Anderson,  and  the  Washingtons  reluctantly  gave  way  to 
three  yards. 

Once  more  Gerald  Keating  threw  himself  against  the 
mass  of  boys,  and  the  line  was  moved  forward  by  three 
yards  more. 

“First  down  and  the  line  to  gain!”  called  the  referee. 

That  sounded  bad  for  the  Washingtons — the  line  to 
gain !  It  was  within  the  ten-yard  line,  and  the  Neptunes 
making  gains  at  every  buck. 

Dick  Halstead  came  closer  to  his  line  to  brace  the  plays, 
not  expecting  that  the  Neptunes  would  change  to  end  runs 
this  late  in  the  game,  for  their  best  gains  had  been  through 
the  center. 

Quickly  the  signals  sounded,  Fred  Parsons  hurled  his 
whole  weight  at  the  line,  determined  to  ma]^e  a  good  gain, 
if  not  the  line,  and  Dick  Halstead  went  head-first  into  the 
line  to  stop  the  plunge. 

Bump  !  Biff !  The  line  heaved  in  the  air  for  a  moment 
and  then  settled,  to  find  the  Neptunes  had  gained  two 
yards ! 

Seven  yards  more  to  go  and  the  first  touchdown  would 
be  scored,  all  gains  made  on  straight  bucks  at  the  line ! 

Bump !  Another  crushing  attack  at  the  line,  this  time 
by  George  Anderson. 

Desperate  over  the  situation,  Dick  threw  himself  at  the 
line,  plunged  through  a  small  hole,  nailed  Anderson  at  the 
waist  and  as  he  started  to  fall,  Wide  grabbed  the  ball  from 
his  arms. 

“Down!”  came  the  cry,  and  the  boys  climbed  off  the 
play,  the  referee  finding  the  ball  under  the  body  of  Young 
Wide  Awake ! 

“Washington’s  ball,  first  down  and  ten  yards!"  he  called. 

“Wash!  Wash!  Washington!”  shouted  the  rooters  on 
that  side  of  the  field,  while  the  Neptunes  wondered  what 
could  have  happened.  The  ball  had  been  taken  from  them 
right  at  the  time  when  they  were  making  the  score ! 

Punk !  Hasty  signals  had  told  of  the  move,  and  the  ball  * 
flew  back  to  the  hands  of  Dick  Halstead  without  hesitancy. 
With  a  single  motion  he  sent  the  ball  far  down  the  field, 
over  the  head  of  Fred  Parsons,  and  the  spheroid  rolled  on 
the  ground  at  the  center  of  the  field,  Parsons  downing  it. 

Once  again  the  march  was  taken  up.  and  the  Neptunes 
advanced  along  the  gridironed  field,  a  yard  at  a  time,  until 
they  had  the  ball  on  the  ten-yard  line  of  Washington. 

“I  believe  I’d  kick  it!”  muttered  Keating  to  Fred  Par¬ 
sons  at  this  period,  but  Parsons  was  hardly  willing  to  win 
the  game  that  way.  Ho  wanted  to  go  across  the  line — 
across  the  Washington  line! 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  game  for  a  moment  while  this  talk 
was  going  on,  and  it  gave  the  defensive  players  a  chance 
to  get  solidly  in  their  places  and  prepare  for  the  coming 
attack. 

“Hit  them  low,  fellows!  Get  at  them!  Smash  up  that 
line !”  yelled  Dick. 

Bump!  Parsons  hurled  himself  at  the  line,  taking  it 
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low  to  tlie  ground,  and  it  held  for  a  moment,  Dick 
as  he  did  before,  straight  at  the  oncoming  attack. 
He  struck  Parsons  squarely  in  the  chest  as  the  young  fel- 


vei 
rushin 


suffered  after  victory  was  directly  in  its  hands,  while  Wash¬ 
ington  was  pushing  its  advantage  atfer  wresting  itself  from 
defeat. 


low  reached  the  hole  in  the  line,'  and  then  ducked  low  to 
reach  for  the  ball.  Dick  was  determined  that  the  pigskin 
should  rest  in  his  arms  on  the  line  again. 

“Down  !”  the  referee's  whistle  sounded  immediately  on 
the  call  of  the  word,  and  the  boys  rolled  off. 

“Washington's  ball!  Washington’s  ball!”  yelled  the 
crowd  at  the  side-lines,  while  the  rooters  of  Neptune  took 
up  the  refrain  that  it  was  Neptune’s  ball. 

The  referee  reached  down  below  the  three  boys  who  yet 
lay  on  the  groimd  and  saw  that  the  pigskin  was  fairly  un¬ 
der  the  body  and  held  in  the  arms  of  Young  Wide  Awake. 

“Washington's  ball !  First  down  !”  he  called. 

W  hat  a  cheer  rose  from  the  masses  which  had  crowded 
down  to  the  Washington  goal  to  see  the  rush  play  against 
the  line ! 

Rapidly  the  numbers  of  the  signal-code  came  from  the 
lips  of  Wide  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  barely  had 
he  time  to  reach  his  place  before  the  ball  came  hurtling 
through  the  air. 

With  a  dash  Hal  Norton  went  far  out  to  the  right  side, 
the  right  end  went  up  'the  field,  and  Wide  hurled  the  pig¬ 
skin  away  up  field  to  his  right  half-back. 

Fred  Parsons,  expecting  a  kick,  for  the  play  had  been 
executed  so  quickly  that  he  did  not  catch  sight  of  the  two 
boys  on  the  right  side  going  up  field,  had  fallen  far  back. 

Before  he  hardly  knew  what  was  going  on  Hal  Norton 
had  flashed  past  the  little  quarter-back  of  Neptune  and  was 
going  straight  up  field  with  no  one  to  stop  him  but  Fred. 

Gathering  all  his  strength  for  the  test,  Parsons  threw 
himself  off  to  a  dashing  run,  and  speeded  across  the  field 
to  reach  the  circling  runner! 

The  crowds  yelled  and  cheered,  waving  their  hats  and 
canes  and  pennants,  hurrahing  for  the  gallant  trick  of  the 
Washingtons,  and  the  chance  they  had  taken  to  get  out  of 
danger  and  retain  the  ball  at  the  same  time. 

The  referee  was  running  behind  Norton,  while  Young 
Wide  Awake  had  broken  straight  through  the  tangled  line, 
dodging  past  those  who  had  tried  to  intercept  his  throw 
and  was  making  to  interfere  for  Hal  in  case  he  could  reach 
the  spot  ahead  of  Parsons. 

Whizz !  Fred  threw  himself  through  the  air  in  a  gallant 
flying  tackle,  taking  Hal  Norton  by  the  knees  and  throwing 
him  fairly  in  his  tracks,  on  the  fifty-yard  line ! 

This  was  getting  out  of  danger  with  a  vengeance !  The 
ball  was  clearly  up  field  from  the  danger  zone  and  in  the 
possession  of  Washington. 

Wide  began  calling  his  signals  the  moment  he  saw  that 
his  scattered  boys  were  together  closely  enough,  and  almost 
at  the  instant  they  were  in  place  the  ball  was  snapped  and 
Joe  Darrell  was  splitting  the  line  wide  open,  making  a  dash 
of  five  yards  before  being  hauled  down. 

Bump !  Another  dash  into  the  line  by  Hal  Norton,  even 
though  he  was  wearied  by  his  run,  netted  a  gain  of  three 
yards,  and  the  ball  was  across  the  center  line,  into  Neptune 
territory,  with  two  yards  to  gain  on  the  next  scrimmage. 

“Noppie!  Neppie!  Neptune!”  “Wash!  Wash!  Wash- 
jo  gto  n  !”  came  the  cries  of  the  two  set3  of  rooters  from  both 
f'T  -  of  the  gridironed  field. 

Nept une  was  trying  to  rally  under  the  losses  which  it  had 


Even  while  the  yelling  was  going  on,  Dick  called  his  sig¬ 
nals  for  the  next  play,  the  ball  was  snapped,  passed  back 
to  Wide,  and  he  plunged  at  the  line,  marshalling  every  bit 
of  his  energy  to  send  himself  through  the  line  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  ground  and  break  it  for  future  openings  if  possible. 

Fred  Parsons,  seeing  the  try  at  the  line,  and  noting  the 
heave  of  the  attack  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Neptune’s 
goal,  came  running  at  the  line. 

Dick  broke  through  and  was  just  emerging  from  the 
crush  when  Parsons  came  at  full  speed,  and  hurled  him¬ 
self  at  the  boy,  sending  a  fist  straight  at  the  face  of  Young 
Wide  Awake ! 

Instantly  jeers  and  cries  came  from  the  side-lines,  for 
the  dirty  play  was  plainly  seen.  But  Dick  ducked  below  the 
fist,  and  it  struck  George  Anderson  fairly  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  bowling  him  over  atop  the  boys  who  were  down, 
while  Wide  broke  for  the  opposing  goal-line,  pushing  Fred 
aside  at  the  time  he  ducked  the  blow. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WASHINGTON  WINS — CHALLENGED  AGAIN. 

“Put  him  off  the  field !”  “Take  him  out  of  the  game !” 
“Foul!”  “Dirty  work!”  “Out  with  Parsons!” 

The  side-lines  paid  no  heed  to  the  speeding  runner  who 
was  carrying  the  ball  for  the  Neptune  goal-line,  but  jeered 
and  cried  out  at  the  young  fellow  who  had  tried  such  a  dirty 
foul  in  open  field. 

“Time!”  the  whistle  of  the  referee  blew  as  Anderson 
was  seen  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  two  of  the  Nep- 
tunes  trying  to  lift  him  to  his  feet. 

Wide  crossed  the  goal -line  and  lay  down  behind  the 
posts,  waiting  for  the  team  to  line  up  in  defense  of  its 
goal  while  he  tried  the  kick. 

Lying  there  he  saw  all  the  players  gathered  about  the  one 
who  had  been  hit,  and  wondered  if  it  were  Parsons. 

In  the  meantime  the  crowd  was  jeAring  and  howling  its 
disapproval  and  disgust  at  the  play  of  young  Fred. 

Hal  Norton  ran  along  the  field  to  where  Dick  lay,  and 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  trouble. 

“Anderson’s  down  and  out  it  looks  like!  Parsons  hit  him 
when  he  tried  to  get  you  coming  through  the  line !  I  guess 
they’ll  take  him  out  of  the  game!”  spoke  Norton. 

“Take  who  out  of  the  game?”  asked  Dick. 

“Anderson.  He^s  groggy  and  I  don’t  believe  he  can 
finish.  That  was  an  awful  shot  that  Parsons  landed  at 
him.” 

The  teams  came  slowly  down  the  field,  after  a  doctor  had 
run  put  to  attend  the  fallen  Neptune,  and  Parsons  mar¬ 
shalled  his  forces  behind  the  line  until  Young  Wide  Awake  , 
had  sent  the  pigskin  over  the  crossbar  successfully. 

“Take  Parsons  out  of  the  game !  He’s  the  dirtiest  ever !” 

“Take  him  out!  Take  him  out!  He’s  rotten!  Take 
him  out !” 

Time  after  time  the  cries  were  hurled  into  the  field  by 
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the  angry  rooters  of  the  Washingtons  and  all  the  non-parti¬ 
sans  who  were  in  the  crowd. 

“I'll  bet  they  don't  take  me  out  of  the  game!”  muttered 
Fred,  who  was  crimson  with  anger  and  chagrin. 

The  referee.  Jack  Roberts,  an  old  college  player,  was  de¬ 
bating  the  matter  seriously.  He  was  not  sure  whether  he 
saw  the  play  aright.  His  eyes  had  been  on  the  runner,  and 
the  first  he  had  seen  of  the  foul  was  when  Anderson  was 
bowled  to  the  ground,  so  to  him  it  appeared  that  a  tackle 
had  been  missed. 

Otherwise  he  would  have  taken  Parsons  immediately 
from  the  field  of  play  for  using  foul  tactics  during  the 
game. 

“Parsons,”  he  asked,  as  he  turned  back  to  meet  the  Nep¬ 
tune,  who  was  walking  toward  the  center  of  the  field  for  the 
kickoff,  “did  you  try  to  hit  Halstead  in  that  play?” 

“Certainly  I  did  not  try  to  hit  Halstead,  or  I’d  have  hit 
him!”  answered  Parsons,  flaming  with  anger  at  the  im¬ 
plication. 

“I  want  you  to  understand  that  you’ve -got  to  play  a 
square  game  on 'this  field !  I’m  not  going  to  have  any  fouls 
while  I’m  referee !” 

“I  don't  care  what  you’re  going  to  have!”  insolently 
challenged  the  young  Neptune.  “If  I  had  wanted  to  hit 
Halstead  I  would  certainly  have  done  it.  I  was  trying  to 
tackle  him  and  he  ducked  below  me !” 

Nevertheless  the  referee  was  determined  that  he  would 
watch  this  young  fellow  a  little  more  closely  through  the 
rest- of  the  game. 

The  ball  was  brought  to  the  center,  with  the  crowds  on 
the  side-lines  cheering  for  the  touchdown  of  the  Washing¬ 
tons  and  jeering  for  Parsons  to  be  taken  out  of  the  game. 

A  little  cold  water  and  some  rubbing  brought  George  An¬ 
derson  around  sufficiently  to  send  him  back  into  the  game, 
and  he  walked  out  amid  the  cheers  and  handclapping  of  the 
rooters  of  both  sides.  (  They  liked  a  boy  who  was  “game.” 

The  choice  being  given  to  Neptune,  they  chose  to  kick 
off,  and  Fred  Parsons  himself  planted  his  foot  against  the 
spheroid,  sending  it  far  up  the  field,  for  the  sides  had 
changed  goals  after  the  touchdown. 

Hal  Norton  grabbed  the  ball  as  it  settled,  and  with  the 
interference  which  formed  quickly  about  him  he  broke  for 
'  the  side  of  the  field,  making  a  great  circle  as  he  ran  so  that 
only  one  side  would  need  protection. 

Fred  Parsons  started  as  soon  as  he  kicked  to  make  his 
way  through  the  interference  and  get  the  runner. 

Dick  Halstead  darted  ahead  to  stop  the  young  full-back 
of  the  Neptunes,  for  he  knew  Fred  was  a  steady  and  sure 
tackier,  and  one  who  was  not  afraid  of  any  interference. 

On  the  thirty-yard  line  of  the  Washingtons  these  two 
met,  Wide  hurling  his  weight  into  the  shoulders  of  Fred 
Parsons  as  that  young  fellow  tried  to*  throw  himself  for- 
ward  to  tackle  Norton. 

“That's  the  way  to  get  him!”  shouted  one  of  the  crowd 
as  Parsons  went  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  and 
another  tackier  of  the  Neptunes  brought  Norton  down  on 
the  forty-yard  line. 

“Three  cheers  for  Dick  Halstead!  He’s  the  only  real 
thing!”  yelled  another  of  the  enthusiasts,  and  the  cheers 
were  promptly  given. 

Uie  boys  were  lining  up  quickly  for  the  scrimmage,  when 
Fred  Parsons  came  behind  Dick. 


“I'll  get  you  for  that!”  he  muttered,  but  no  one  heard 
save  Dick. 

The  signals  sounded,  and  Joe  Darrell  burst  for  the  right 
end  of  the  line,  Dick  and  Hal  going  wide  to  make  his 
interference. 


With  a  great  burst  of  speed  Joe  went  past  his  interfer¬ 
ence  and  made  twenty  yards  before  he  was  brought  to  earth. 

A  dash  through  the  line  by  Hal  Norton  netted  five  yards 
more  of  the  advance.  They  were  now  on  the  Netpune 
forty-five-yard  line. 

Wide  called  the  signals  for  himself  to  carry  the  ball 
through  the  line. 

With  a  plunge  he  was  going  forward,  hurled  himself  at 
the  line  with  all  his  might,  boring  a  hole  directly  through 
it  and  coming  out  on  the  Neptune  side  as  Fred  Parsons 
dashed  forward. 


Bump  !  The  young  Neptune  full-back  threw  all  his  force 
into  the  block,  and  landed  against  Wide  with  fearful  force. 

Into  the  air  the  ball  flew  as  Wide  was  careened  to  the 
ground,  and  Fred  fell  directly  atop  of  him. 

Norton  had  the  ball  just  as  it  struck  the  ground  to  the 
right  of  the  scrimmage  line,  and  took  it  up  the  field  for 
fifteen  yards  before  being  stopped  by  Gerald  Keating. 

The  referee,  when  the  tackle  was  made,  ran  quickly  to 
the  spot,  and  was  there  in  time  fio  grab  Fred  Parsons  from 
the  pile  and  extricate  Wide. 

On  the  thirty-yard  line  the  ball  was  held  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  by  the  Neptunes,  and  on  the  third  down  Wide  fell  back 
for  a  kick. 

Quickly  Fred  Parsons  ran  forward  and  sent  Gerald  back 
to  act  as  full-back. 

As  the  ball  was  snapped  Fred  went  through  the  opening 
in  the  line  like  a  flash  of  light  and  was  coming  straight  at 
Dick. 

Throwing  himself  as  far  as  he  could  into  the  air  Fred 
tried  to  stop  the  ball. 

Punk !  Wide’s  foot  sailed  upward  to  meet  the  spheroid, 
and  the  ball  went  flying  into  the  air,  Dick  not  having  had 
time  to  make  a  drop  for  the  goal. 

The  upward-leaping  foot  took  Fred  Parsons  squarely  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  as  he  made  the  flying  leap,  and  he 
and  Wide  fell  to  the  ground,  Fred  on  top  of  the  Washington 
captain. 

Instantly  jeers  of  “Foul”  came  from  the  side-lines,  but 
it  was  noticed  that  the  Neptune  lay  still  as  Wide  rolled 
from  under  him. 

The  ball  was  caught  at  the  goal-line  by  Keating,  and 
there  held  by  one  of  the  Washington  ends. 

“What’s  the  trouble  with  Parsons?”  yelled  some  one 
from  the  lines. 

Quickly  five  or  six  people  rushed  on  to  the  field  and 
helped  to  lift  the  young  Neptune  to  his  feet. 

“I’ll  be  all — right — in  a  minute!”  he  muttered,  trying 
to  get  his  breath. 

Y  ide  had  him  by  one  arm,  supporting  him  around  in  a 
circle,  solicitous  for  the  young  fellow,  for  the  kick  had  boon 
a  powerful  one. 


as  rrea  tound  inmseii  gaming  strength  the  young  folk 
turned  on  Wide  with  a  liorce  glare  and  jerked  awa\  fn 
him. 

“Let  go  of  me!  You  dirty  eur.  trying  to  lay  me  un 
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kicking  me!"  he  shouted,  assuming  a  menacing  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Diek. 

**  l  hat  was  an  accident.  You  tried  to  tackle  and  caught 
his  loot  when  he  punted!"  said  the  referee,  taking  Fred  by 
t:ie  arm  and  attempting  to  lead  the  boy  awray. 

Twas  not  an  accident!"  yelled  Parsons.  “He  deliber¬ 
ately  tried  to  do  it,  so  that  I’d  be  laid  out  of  the  game  !” 

The  referee  remonstrated  with  the  young  Neptune,  and 
cooled  him  off  after  several  minutes  sufficiently  so  that  Fred 
went  back  into  the  game,  and  Wide  took  his  place  at  full¬ 
back. 


George  Anderson  was  called  back  to  kick  the  ball  out  of 
danger  for  the  Nep tunes,  and  the  ball  traveled  far  along 
the  Held,  being  caught  and  held  by  Wide  on  the  Neptunes’ 
twenty-five-yard  line. 

From  then  until  the  half  was  over  it  was  a  battle  for 
downs,  rapid  exchanges  of  the  ball,  short  kicks  back  and 
forth,  and  scrimmages  which  netted  very  little  for  either 
side. 

Between  halves  Wide  took  his  boys  to  one  end  of  the 
field,  and  explained  to  them  how  he  wished  them  to  go 
down  under  every  line-play  and  block  it  by  stacking  them¬ 
selves  up  on  the  ground  as  impediments  to  progress. 

The  side-lines  were  cheering  and  yelling,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  enthusiasts  the  more  vociferous  because  the  game  was 
virtually  won,  unless  the  Neptunes  braced  awfully  during 
the  next  half. 

“Dick!  Diek!”  cried  a  feminine  voice  from  one  of  the 
autos,  and  the  young  fellow  turned  to  see  Kitty  Lester,  his 
sweetheart,  waving  to  him. 

For  five  minutes,  until  the  call  of  the  referee  sounded 
for  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  the  boy  stood  at  the 
auto,  talking  with  Anita  Duroc,  Kitty,  Faith  and  Dorothy 
Donald. 

Terry  Rourke,  the  swift  right  end  of  the  team,  came 
over  to  the  machine  and  joined  heartily  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  adding  his  Irish  wit  to  the  already  happy  gathering. 

Brrr-r-r-r !  came  the  sound  of  the  whistle. 

“Good  luck  to  you,  Dick !  May  you  make  another  touch¬ 
down  !”  called  Kitty,  and  Dick  walked  out  to  the  center  of 
the  field,  the  happiest  boy  among  them  all,  for  he  was  sure 
that  as  she  waved  her  pennant  to  him  she  threw  a  kiss. 

After  the  kickoff  the  ball  traveled  back  up  the  field  until 
it  had  reached  the  center  line,  when  it  was  held  by  both 
sides,  where  continual  line-bucking  and  attempted  end 
runs  netted  nothing. 

The  “Neppie!  Neppie!  Neptune!”  and  the  “Wash! 
Wash  !•  Washington !”  of  the  rooters  became  louder  and 
more  insistent  as  the  boys  struggled  back  and  forth  along 
the  field,  the  advantage  first  being  with  one  team  and  then 
with  the  other.  x  . 

Minute  followed  minute  into  eternity,  without  a  break  in 
the  timing  of  the  time-keepers,  and  Wide  expected  almost 
any  minute  to  hear  the  call,  telling  them  that  the  half  and 
the  game  were  over. 

The  game  was  becoming  apathetic,  as  games  will  ever 
become  when  neither  side  is  making  much  progress.  It  is 
then  that  the  players  become  less  watchful. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  moments  of  apathy  that  Fred 
Par-ore,  his  strength  all  returned,  suddenly  made  a  dash 
through  the  right  side  of  the  line  and  shot  forward  ten 
yard-  before  he  was  brought  down  by  Dick, 


“Brace,  fellows!  Brace  up!  That  will  never  do!” 

called  the  young  Washington  captain  as  he  glanced  at  the 

lines  and  saw  that  the  ball  rested  on  his  own  forty-yard 

line.  , 

'  * 

Bump !  Another  charge  at  the  line  by  the  strong  young 
Neptune,  and  the  scrimmage  line  fell  back  five  yards  more 
into  Washington  territory. 

Bang !  Bump !  Like  fury  George  Anderson  plunged 
through  one  side  of  the  line,  and  another  gain  was  netted 
by  the  Neptunes.  Gerald  Keating  was  next  crashed  into 
the  line,  smashing  it  and  making  four  yards. 

Bump !  Fred  Parsons  attacked  the  center  of  the  line 
fearfully,  and  Dick  leaped  forward  to  stop  the  movement, 
Fred  coming  through  for  eight  yards  before  Wide  stopped 
him. 

On  the  twenty-yard  line  the  ball  stood,  while  Wide  hur¬ 
ried  among  his  boys  and  begged  them  to  hold  back  the  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  signals  of  the  Neptunes  sounded  even  above  the 
cheers  and  cries  of  the  rooters,  and  Fred  Parsons  dropped 
back  as  if  to  kick. 

The  ball  was  snapped,  the  lines  closed  together,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Washingtons  were  aware,  George  Anderson  was 
circling  the  left  side  of  the  line. 

Wider  and  wider  he  went,  taking  the  entire  width  of  the 
field,  fooling  the  ends  of  the  Washingtons.  Wide  saw  the 
play,  caught  sight  of  the  fleet  Neptune,  and  started  at  him, 
determined  that  he  should  not  cross  the  line. 

Down  the  field  Anderson  went,  nearer  and  nearer  the 
goal-line,  though  traveling  a  long  distance  out  on  the  field, 
when  Wide  dived  through  the  air  at  his  rapidly-moving 
feet  and  hauled  down  the  Neptune  on  the  two-yard  line ! 

It  was  a  glorious  moment  for  the  Neptunes!  The  cries 
and  cheers  went  up  from  all  sides,  while  the  boys  hurried 
to  the  spot,  the  Washingtons  determined  to  check  the  ad¬ 
vance,  and  Neptunes  flushed  with  the  near  fruit  of  victory. 

Bump !  A  plunge  into  the  line  was  checked  with  no  ad¬ 
vance,  and  then - 

Brrr-r-r-r!  The  sound  of  the  timer’s  whistle  came  to 
them,  and,  the  half  was  over,  with  the  ball  in  Neptune’s  pos¬ 
session  on  the  Washington  two-yard  line ! 

The  game  was  over !  Washington  had  won  !  But  a  mo¬ 
ment  more  might  have  changed  the  aspect  of  the  situation, 
for  Neptune  had  the  chance  of  scoring. 

Cheering  and  yelling,  hooting  and  hollering,  the  crowd 
started  from  the  field,  every  one  happy,  for  even  the  Nep¬ 
tunes  saw  that  it  was  a  streak  of  luck  for  their  opponents 
that  the  whistle  had  blown  when  it  did. 

“Halstead,”  cried  Fred  Parsons  as  the  boys  climbed 
aboard  the  cars,  “we  don’t  think  you’ve  won  that  game ! 
A  minute  might  have  changed  it!  Will  you  play  us 
again  ?” 

“Sure,  old  man!”  answered  Dick,  waving  his  hand  back 
to  the  Neptune.  “At  any  time  you  wish!” 

CHAPTER  III. 

WIDE’8  boys  caught  in  a  blaze. 

Clang !  Clang ! 

It  was  the  call  of  fire-duty! 

The  Washington  boys  were  just  changing  their  clothes 
after  the  great  game  between  Neptune  and  themselves. 
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Instead  of  immediately  changing,  they  had  been  sitting 
around  the  club-rooms  of  the  engine-house,  talking  over 
the  game,  speculating  on  the  chance  that  Neptune  had  of 
winning  when  the  ball  was  forced  to  their  two-yard  line. 

The  night  of  a  cool  fall  day  had  fallen,  and  darkness  was 
clinging  about  the  world  when  the  alarm  suddenly  sounded 
through  the  city. 

“Box  seventeen!”  yelled  Dick  from  the  dressing-room, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  advance  of  the  other  boys  to  see 
that  Skip  was  hanging  the  clothes  about  the  room  in  the 
right  fashion,  for  they  had  been  discarded  rather  hurriedly 
when  the  boys  made  ready  for  the  game. 

Tumbling  back  into  the  dressing-room  the  young  fellows 
came,  and  five  minutes  after  the  alarm  sounded  they  were 
on  the  street,  the  bells  of  the  company  clinging  out  their 
message  to  the  town. 

“Wheel!”  came  the  tense  voice  of  the  young  captain, 
Young  Wide  Awake,  and  then  he  caught  sight  of  the  fire, 
below  them  on  the  river-front. 

Crowds  of  people  stood  along  the  street  and  watched  the 
progress  of  the  company,  yelling  questions  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  fire,  but  the  young  fellows  did*not  reply. 

Without  a  hitch  in  the  running  they  rounded  the  street 
which  led  off  Main  Street  toward  the  river,  and#dashed 
past  the  blaze,  running  into  the  broad  river  street. 

“Take  the  cart  down  to  the  river!  Dump  one  end  over! 
Pull  the  engine  alongside,  right  there !”  ordered  Wide. 

This  work  was  done  with  a  speed  and  accuracy  which 
only  come  with  long  practice,  and  the  boys  brought  their 
hose-line  up  to  the  front  of  the  building  in  less  than  a 
minute  after  they  had  passed  to  the  river. 

The  reflection  seen  from  the  streets  of  the  city,  many 
people  ran  to  the  point  to  watch  the  fire. 

As  these  crowded  down  toward  the  little  thoroughfare 
in  wrhich  the  firemen  had  to  work,  Wide  saw  what  would 
soon  be  a  great  disadvantage  and  hindrance  to  them. 

“Chief!  Chief  Pelton!”  he  called  through  his  trumpet 
to  the  head  of  the  fire  department.  “Will  you  please  ask 
Chief  Sharp  to  throw  out  a  line  and  stop  that  crowd?” 

Saying  this  he  darted  through  the  passageway  which  led 
to  the  old  warehouse,  and  ran  against  the  door,  to  find  it 
barred  securely. 

“Bang  this  door  in,  Terry!” 

Smash !  Crash !  Bang !  Terry,  with  axe  in  hand, 
charged  at  the  door  and  sent  it  flying  back  with  several 
sharp  strokes  of  the  weapon. 

Instantly  a  gush  of  smoke  came  rushing  through  the 
opening,  almost  stifling  the  boys,  but  they  hurled  them¬ 
selves  through  the  opening  when  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
blaze,  W  ide  leading  the  way. 

“Where’s  the  stairway?”  he  called  as  he  pulled  his  hel¬ 
met  over  his  eyes  and  tried  to  find  the  place.  “Get  a  lan¬ 
tern  !  'Bring  it  quick,  Tommy !” 

Before  the  young  fireman  had  advanced  very  far  into  the 
lower  floor  of  the  building  Tommy  Grogan  was  back  with 
the  light,  and  bv  this  they  found  the  stairway. 

“Bring  your  line  right  along!”  shouted  Dick. 

Up  the  steps  the  young  fellow  vaulted,  swinging  the  lan¬ 
tern  ahead  of  him  to  light  the  way  through  the  clouds  of 
smoke  which  were  more  and  more  deuse  as  they  proceeded. 

Wide  ran  ahead,  leaving  the  hauling  up  of  the  line  to  the 
other  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Hal  Norton. 


Reaching  the  second  floor  he  started  for  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  third  and  top  floors,  when  he  spied  a  tongue* 
of  flame  at  the  end  of  the  large  room. 

Instantly  he  turned  and  dashed  along  the  place,  through 
the  curling  smoke,  and  found  at  one  corner  of  the  room  a 
pile  of  waste  which  was  oiled  and.  to  which  fire  had  been 
touched ! 

“Incendiary!”  Wide  exclaimed  to  himself  as  he  invol¬ 
untarily  turned  and  looked  for  other  piles  of  the  same 
sort.  “Set  fire  just  a  minute  or  two  ago,  too!” 

With  a  kick  at  the  pile  he  scattered  the  waste  and 
trampled  it  out,  as  the  boys  with  the  hose  reached  the 
landing. 

“Eight  up  the  stairs  to  the  next!”  he  yelled,  pointing 
with  his  trumpet  and  the  lantern  at  the  steps. 

The  smoke  which  rolled  and  curled  down  the  staircase 
was  heavy  and  choking,  almost  blinding  the  boys.  They 
pulled  their  helmets  more  closely  over  their  eyes  to  pro¬ 
tect  them,  and  before  the  nozzle  was  taken  half  way  up 
the  flight,  they  had  to  stop  to  arrange  handkerchiefs  over 
their  noses. 

Wide  darted  back  along  the  floor  to  search  for  more  of 
the  waste,  but  found  none,  and  hurried  to  the  staircase  to 
go  to  the  third  floor. 

His  boys  were  just  turning  on  the  nozzle. 

Swish!  The  stream  popped  out  of  the  brass  piece  and 
went  straight  at  the  flames  which  danced  out  of  the  door¬ 
way  of  one  of  the  smaller  storerooms  of  this  floor. 

A  first  glance  told  Wide  that  the  fire  wras  buried  behind 
those  closed  doors.  He  called  Terry  to  bring  the  axe,  and 
the  boy  hurried  down  the  steps,  through  the  smoke  to  get 
the  weapon. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  chief  of  the  department  watched 
from  below  and  waited  for  the  change  in  the  aspect  above 
which  would  tell  that  the  boys  had  attacked  the  blaze. 

Becoming  impatient,  though  Terry  was  traveling  fast, 
Wide  hurled  his  own  weight  at  one  of  the  doors*  expecting 
that  he  might  loosen  a  hinge. 

Snap !  Bang !  The  door  gave  in  easily  before  his  on¬ 
slaught,  and  the  young  fellow  was  hurled  straight  into  the 
seething  furnace  of  fire  as  the  door  swung  suddenly  back! 

Flames  leaped  up  all  about  the  doorway,  and  the  boys 
were  horrified  by  the  sight! 

Wide  was  within  that  furnace,  amid  the  roaring,  crack¬ 
ling  flames ! 

Hal  Norton  leaped  forward,  dragging  the  nozzle  toward 
the  door,  and  shot  the  water  straight  at  the  spot  where  he 
saw  the  young  fellow  disappear. 

Suddenly  a  darkened  form  crawTled  out  of  the  doorway, 
and  Hal’s  hand  directed  the  nozzle  straight  at  it,  for  he 
recognized  Dick  crawling  below  the  fire  which  was  leaping 
upward ! 

Joe  Darrell  jumped  at  the  young  fellow’,  gripped  him 
under  the  arms  and  hauled  him  to  his  feet  in  the  hallway. 

“Well,  of  all  the  lucky  escapes  that  ever  a  fellow  hail, 
that  s  the  luckiest  I  ve  ever  seen !"  lie  exclaimed  as  he  saw 
that  Dick  Halstead  had  not  even  been  scorched! 

“Hit  that  place  over  to  the  left— that's  where  the  blaze 
h .  commanded  Dick,  swinging  toward  Hal  and  pointing 
off  to  the  left  side  of  the  room. 

Terry  came  rushing  up  to  the  spot  with  his  axe.  but  it 
was  too  late  for  this  particular  one. 
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"Smash  that  door — right  there!"  ordered  Dick,  facing 
around  to  the  young  fellow. 

t  rash !  Bang !  Smash  !  The  Irish  lad  threw  himself 
at  the  door  and  brought  it  down  with  a  few  deft  swings  of 
his  instrument. 

Swish !  The  flames  puffed  out  from  this  room,  lighting 
up  the  entire  hallway,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
three  boys  who  stood  at  the  nozzle  farther  along. 

“  Stay  where  you  are !  Stay  where  you  are !”  yelled  Dick, 
as  the  hosemen  started  to  come  at  the  new  fire. 


“  J  ommy !  Get  down  and  get  some  grenades  !  Bring  the 
chief  up!  Quick!"  Dick  shouted  out  his  orders  before  he 
thought  of  the  danger,  and  then  fell  to  coughing  and  chok¬ 
ing  as  the  smoke,  rushing  along  the  corridor  in  clouds, 
filled  his  lungs. 

This  fire  looked  as  if  it  might  be  unconquerable ! 

onder  who  turned  in  this  alarm  and  how  he  came  to 
cio  it  ?”  thought  the  boy,  as  he  managed  to  get  rid  of  the 
smoke  and  quit  drawing  in  the  noxious  air  for  a  moment. 

But  again  he  started  coughing  and  dashed  for  the  end  of 
the  long  corridor  to  reach  a  breath  of  the  fresh  outer  air. 

The  boys  at  the  nozzle  stood  to  their  work,  never  flinch¬ 
ing  for  a  moment,  though  they  saw  it  was  a  hard  task  they 
were  facing.  This  fire  was  among  old,  dry  timbers  and 
was  roaring  and  crackling  with  the  music  of  fire  that  has 
gained  a  fearful  headway. 

Y  icle  reached  the  end  of  the  corridor  and  threw  up  the 
window,  though  he  had  to  struggle  for  a  moment  to  raise  it. 

Instantly  the  fresh  air  rushed  in  and  the  smoke  of  the 
filled  corridor  rolled  out  toward  the  street.  The  in  rushing 
air  filled  the  boy’s  lungs,  and  he  pulled  his  head  back  to 
start  at  the  fight,  feeling  much  refreshed. 

Darting  down  the  corridor  again  he  caught  sight  of  two 
men  moving  down  the  stairway  through  the  semi-darkness. 

At  first  he  paid  no  heed,  but  reaching  the  fire  and  watch¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  as.  the  boys  hurled  their  gallons  of  water 
at  the  blaze,  he  suddenly  remembered  the  waste  below  and 
immediately  connected  this  with  the  two  men  who  he  knew 
had  no  business  in  this  place. 

Like  a  flash  it  came  to  him  that  they  were  incendiaries ! 

“ Fight  it  right  along!  Keep  your  stream  on  there!” 
shouted  the  boy,  starting  away  from  the  place  to  reach  the 
stairway. 

Just  then  Tommy  Grogan  came  bouncing  up  the  stairs, 
through  the  smoke,  with  four  grenades. 

Half  choking,  he  handed  them  over,  and  Wide  pointed 
to  the  open  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

Crash  !  Smash !  He  ran  back  to  the  second  door  which 
they  had  opened  and  hurled  two  of  the  grenades  into  the 
place.  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 

A 

The  flames  died  a  little,  and  he  hurled  the  other  two  into 
the  room  without  further  ado,  planning  to  slow  down  this 
blaze  until  the  boys  at  the  nozzle  should  be  ready  to  fight 


it  with  water. 

“Keep  right  at  it,  fellows!”  he  muttered  into  the  ears 
of  the  boys,  afraid  to  talk  out  too  loud  for  fear  his  lungs 
would  fill  again  with  smoke. 

Running  quickly  to  the  stairway  he  started  downward, 
half  expecting  to  find  the  men  below  and  learn  who  and 
what  they  were. 

The  second  floor  was  completely  ablaze! 

l  ire  was  leaping  from  the  very  corner,  away  off  there, 


where  he  had  stamped  out  the  waste  fire,  and  in  half  a 
dozen  other  places  it  leaped  and  roared  and  crackled,  light¬ 
ing  up  the  entire  floor. 

Incendiarism !  The  word  flashed  through  Wide’s  mind, 
and  he  wondered  how  they  had  done  the  work  so  quickly. 

Down  the  steps  he  leaped  at  a  bound,  running  onto  the 
street  just  as  the  chief  was  starting  into  the  building. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Look  at  that  second  floor!”  Pel- 
ton  yelled  at  Wide  as  he  gripped  the  boy  tightly  by  the 
shoulder. 

“Send  in  the  second  alarm!  Quick!  Get  it  right  in! 
Bring  the  Neptunes !  We’ve  got  to  fight  hard  to  save  this 
place !”  answered  Wide. 

The  chief  stood  like  one  dazed  for  an  instant,  and  Wide 
spied  Connors,  the  assistant  chief  of  police. 

“  Connors  !  Send  in  a  second  alarm !  Quick  !” 

The  policeman  turned  and  ran  around  the  corner  to  the 
box,  where  he  sounded  the  alarm,  and  as  Wide  turned  to 
re-enter  the  building  he  heard  the  bell  in  the  City  Hall 
sounding  out  the  call. 

Back  into  the  place  he  rushed,  eager  now  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  boys  who  were  above  that  blaze,  fighting  for  all  they 
were  worth,  but  unaware  of  the  danger  which  leaped  below. 

Smoke  was  belching  and  puffing  down  the  staircase  as  he 
started  up,  and  Dick  pulled  his  helmet  closer  over  his  face, 
putting  up  his  hands  to  shed  off  the  noxious  fumes. 

Up  the  steps  he  went,  as  hurriedly  as  he  could,  reaching 
the  second  floor  to  find  that  he  was  cut  off  from  further 
climbing ! 

His  boys  were  on  the  third  floor,  with  the  staircase  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off ! 

Instantly  grasping  the  situation,  he  darted  back  down 
the  steps,  almost  knocking  down  the  chief,  who  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  boy  upward. 

“Send  in  the  alarm  for  the  hook  and  ladder!”  he  veiled 
out  the  front  door  to  Connors,  who  was  just  returning  from 
the  box.  “Call  the  hook  and  ladder!” 

The  crowd  had  grown  to  tremendous  proportions  during 
these  few  minutes,  and  Dick  saw  a  sea  of  faces  looking  up 
at  the  fire  above. 

He  leaped  out  into  the  street,  looked  at  the  windows,  saw 
the  one  which  he  had  opened — but  no  one  was  in  sight ! 

Below  that  the  window  was  lighted  by  the  glare  of  fire ! 
The  second  floor  was  fully  ablaze! 

Glancing  at  the  place,  he  sized  up  another  chance  which 
he  might  have. 

Dashing  across  the  alley,  he  reached  the  door  of  another 
warehouse,  and  tried  to  enter.  The  door  was  tightly  fas¬ 
tened,  but  he  ran  back  to  the  hose-cart,  breaking  through 
the  crowd,  obtained  an  axe,  and  went  back  at  the  door. 

Bang !  Crash !  Two  stiff  blows  with  the  head  of  the 
instrument  brought  the  door  open,  and  he  darted  through, 
seeking  the  staircase  through  the  darkness  of  the  place. 

Reaching  the  steps  he  darted  upward,  taking  them  care¬ 
fully,  yet  in  a  hurry,  and  made  for  the  third  and  top  floor 
of  the  building.  Another  moment  and  he  had  the  side  win¬ 
dow  open,  looking  out  over  the  alley,  facing  the  very  room 
into  which  the  boys  ought  to  be  fighting. 

“Fellows!”  he  bellowed  through  his  trumpet.  “Hi,  fel¬ 
lows!  Go  up  to  the  roof!  The  second  floor’s  on  fire,  and 
you  can’t  get  out!  Do  you  hear  me?” 

Instantly  there  was  an  answer,  as  one  of  the  fellows 
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heard  the  voice  above  the  noise  of  the  swishing  water  in  the 
corridor. 

“Go  to  the  roof!  Let  the  place  go!  Get  to  the  roof!” 
he  yelled  again. 

Crash!  Just  then  the  alley  windows  in  the  second  floor 
of  the  burning  building  broke  from  the  heat,  and  great 
tongues  of  flame  leaped  out  to  devour  what  might  be  in 
their  path. 

Wide  waited  for  the  boys  to  answer,  and  then  turned 
away  from  the  window. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WIDE  TRIES  TO  SAVE  HIS  ENGINE. 

Up  to  the  roof  climbed  the  boy,  going  bv  way  of  a  narrow 
staircase  and  a  scuttle-hole.  Hastening  to  the  edge  nearest 
the  burning  building,  he  looked  out  across  the  roof  of  that 
place  for  the  boys. 

A  moment  later  the  scuttle  cover  was  pushed  upward, 
and  Hal's  head  poked  out  above  the  level  of  the  roof. 

“That  you,  Hal?”  called  Wide. 

The  boy  yelled  back  an  affirmative  answer,  and  pulled 
himself  out  of  the  hole  as  Joe  Darrell  climbed  up  and  out; 
then  came  Tommy  Grogan  and  last  climbed  Terry  Rourke. 

“Take  that  board  over  there!  Throw  it  out  over  and 
I'll  catch  it!”  ordered  Dick. 

The  boys  grasped  the  board,  working  easily  now,  for  the 
roof  was  lighted  by  an  autumn  moon  and  the  stars  from  a 
bright  sky. 

Bang!  The  board  was  dropped  across  the  space  and 
Wide  threw  out  a  foot  to  hold  it  in  place  as  it  struck. 

Across  this  the  four  boys  came,  one  by  one,  and  then  hur¬ 
ried  down  through  the  building,  Wide  going  first  to  let  the 
boys  at  the  engine  know  that  their  work  was  ended  for 
a  while. 

“Get  that  hose  out  of  there!  I  see  you  brought  the 
nozzle!”  called  Dick  as  he  darted  away  from  them,  the  four 
boys  going  into  the  burning  building  again  and  straining 
to  bring  down  as  much  of  the  hose  as  they  could,  while  the 
young  captain  ran  around  the  corner  to  the  engine  and  told 
the  boys  to  stop  for  a  while. 

Cling!  cling!  cling!  came  the  sound  of  running-bells, 
and  when  Dick  reached  the  front  street  once  again  the  boys 
of  the  Neptune  Company  were  coming  to  the  call  of  the 
second  alarm. 

“Neptune !  Neptune !  Take  a  line  right  in  there!  Take 
your  cart  to  the  river  and  the  engine  right  here  in  front !” 
ordered  Dick. 

The  chief  ran  out  to  meet  the  running  Neptime  boys, 
and  waved  frantically  to  them  to  hurry  at  the  work. 

Down  the  street  the  hose-cart  swept,  turning  back  when 
the  line  was  dropped  into  the  Fraser. 

“Hook  on  your  nozzle  and  take  a  stream  at  that  second 
floor !  Fight  it  out  here !”  commanded  Young  Wide  Awake. 

The  blaze  was  booming  from  the  windows  of  the  second 
floor,  and  there  was  every  chance  that  the  building  would 
be  a  wreck  within  a  half-hour. 

The  boys  of  the  Washington  engine  had  run  around  the 
corner  to  see  the  fire,  knowing  that  it  would  take  several 


moments  for  a  new  line  of  hose  to  be  stretched  when  word 
was  brought  to  them  that  the  old  one  was  half  gone. 

Cling!  cling!  cling!  the  running-bells  of  another  com¬ 
pany  sounded  through  the  night  air,  and  Wide  turned  to 
see  the  hook  and  ladder  company  traveling  from  Main 
Street  to  the  burning  district. 

“Chief,  we’re  going  to  send  a  ladder  up  to  the  second 
floor  and  fight  direct !  It’s  the  easiest  way !”  shouted  Dick. 

Chief  Pelton  came  across  the  street,  looked  at  the  blaze 
which  was  hurling  itself  from  the  windows  of  the  second 
floor  and  measured  in  his  own  piind  the  chances  which  fire¬ 
men  would  take  at  such  a  hazardous  task. 

“All  right!”  he  called  after  a  moment,  and  when  the 
hook  and  ladder  company  swung  past  the  fire  and  halted, 
Dick’s  orders  rang  above  the  cheering  of  the  crowd. 

“Bring  a  ladder  here  !  Send  it  to  the  second  floor !  Gro¬ 
gan,  get  three  grenades !  Neptune,  run  your  first  lead  up 
the  ladder,  grenades  first !” 

In  a  moment  more  the  ladder  was  strung  and  sent 
against  the  side  of  the  building,  resting  just  below  the  level 
of  the  sill  at  the  second  floor. 

Tommy  came  hurrying  back  with  the  grenades,  and  the 
intrepid  Wide,  always  surer- that  he  could  do  a  piece  of 
work  to  suit  himself  better  than  some  one  else  might,  scur¬ 
ried  up  the  rounds  of  the  ladder,  reached  the  lower  part  of 
the  window,  and  let  fly  one  of  the  grenades  at  the  burning 
sills  and  framework. 

Smash !  Crash !  Two  more  he  threw,  and  the  blazes 
about  the  framework  of  the  window  died  a  little. 

The  boy  almost  leaped  to  the  ground  instead  of  coming 
down  the  ladder,  so  speedily  was  the  trip  made,  and  he 
grabbed  the  arm  of  the  first  Neptune  he  saw. 

“Take  your  nozzle  right  up !  Fight  it  and  fight  hard!” 
he  yelled  at  the  young  fellow. 

Up  the  ladder  the  hose  went,  round  by  round,  rapidly 
enough,  but  slow  to  the  hurrying  nerves  of  Young  Wide 
Awake.  He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  changing  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  wishing  that  he  could  grab  the  nozzle 
and  take  it  up  more  quickly. 

“Hurry,  fellows !  Get  that  hose  up  !  Hurry,  there !”  he 
called  to  them. 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  two  Neptunes  who  were  man¬ 
ning  the  nozzle  had  it  almost  gt  the  second  floor  and  called 
for  the  stream. 

Swish  !  The  stream  struck  the  framework  about  the  win¬ 
dow,  washed  into  the  room,  and  great  clouds  of  heavy,  black 
smoke  rushed  and  poured  out  to  tell  them  that  they  had 
reached  a  portion  of  the  blaze. 

Instantly  volleys  of  cheers  went  up  from  the  crowd. 
This  building  might  yet  be  saved! 

Wide  darted  away  from  the  place  and  looked  at  his  use¬ 
less  lead  of  hose  which  lay  dead  along  the  street. 

‘‘Hal!  Hal  Norton!  Get  that  dead  hose  hooked  up! 
Get  more  from  the  cart  and  take  all  that  Neptune  has !  Got 
your  nozzle  on  and  be  ready  for  the  stream !” 

^  oung  Norton  was  away,  eager  enough  to  be  in  command 
of  his  own  stream. 

Wide  ran  to  the  corner  to  see  that  the  engine-lead  was  all 
light,  and,  too,  possibly  because  he  was  nervous. 

There  was  a  light  of  fire  right  down  the  alley! 

The  boy  leaped  instantly  away  toward  that  reflection  of 
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hi;. a,  wondering,  if  the  cellar  of  this  place  could  be  on 
lire. 

Beyond  a  pile  of  rubbish  he  saw  the  Washington  engine 
standing,  a  fire  beneath  it ! 

Some  one  was  setting  tire  to  his  own  machine !  Some 
one  was  trying  to  fix  it  so  that  it  would  be  useless  for  its 
task. 

Stealthily  now  he  approached  the  place,  not  certain  that 
such  a  thing  was  in  progress,  but  determined  that  he  should 
learn  and  should  stop  the  miscreants  from  their  work. 

Slipping  along  the  remaining  yards  which  separated  him 
from  the  pile  of  rubbish  beyond  which  the  fellows  had 
pulled  their  engine,  with  the  light  thrown  back  from  the 
sides  of  tarns  and  small  out-buildings  in  the  alley,  he 
managed  to  reach  the  pile. 

Edging  up  this  he  grasped  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  of  rubbish. 

Crawling  slowly  up,  he  peered  over  the  top  and  saw  three 
men  standing  near  the  engine,  one  of  them  with  a  can  of  ojj 
in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  just  placed  some  of  the  fire- 
inflaming  fluid  on  the  machine  or  was  about  to  do  so. 

The  fire  beneath  the  engine  was  blazing  dangerously  and 
one  of  the  men  stirred  the  fagots  about  to  increase  it. 
Gathering  his  strength  for  the  leap,  Wide  hurled  himself 
at  the  fellows,  club  raised  for  immediate  action  when  he 
touched  the  ground. 

Biff !  'He  took  one  of  the  fellows  a  severe  blow  on  the 
back,  the  one  nearest  the  engine,  and  landed  on  his  feet 
right  at  the  rear  of  one  of  the  men  'who  was  bending  over 
to  stir  the  fire. 

The  fellow  he  hit  went  down  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
wit|r  the  boy  raising  his  club  to  strike  the  next. 

*  The  fellow  with  the  oil  can,  standing  farthest  away,  saw 
the  attack,  and  leaped  at  Dick  as  that  young  fellow  swung 
his  club  viciously  at  the  man  bending  over. 

It  vras  all  done  in  the  smallest  flash  of  time. 

Biff!  Bang!  The  fellow  with  the  oil  can  let  it  swing 
at  Wide,  taking  him  in  the  right  shoulder  as  his  swing 
came  around.  The  club  struck  the  can,  hurling  it  a  few 
yards  away,  but  at  the  same  time  the  collision  stunned  the 
boy  and  he  staggered  against  the  pile  of  rubbish. 

Biff !  The  fellow  who  had  handled  the  can  leaped  at 
Dick  and  struck  him  in  the  chest,  completely  upsetting  him 
on  to  the  pile,  and  the  stooping  man  turned  to  join  in  the 
melee. 

Two  of  them  jumped  at  the  boy,  one  of  them  aiming  a 
severe  kick  which  would  have  brained  the  young  fellow,  but 
as  hi3  foot  went  forward  the  other  fellow  struck  Wide  again 
and  happened  to  move  him  out  of  the  path  of  the  kick. 

Wide  rolled  down  the  pile,  touching  the  ground,  and 
instantly  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet.  The  heavier  man  beset 
him  immediately,  grabbing  him  by  the  arms  and  pushing 
him  down. 

“Tie  him  !  Tie  him ! ”  muttered  the  fellow  who  had  been 
floored,  as  he  reached  his  feet  and  saw  that  the  assailant 
wb-  in  the  power  of  his  two  confederates. 

He  ran  to  the  pile  of  rubbish  and  grabbed  a  piece  of  rope, 
the  end  of  which  stuck  out  of  the  pile,  threw  it  around  the 
strugglin''  legs  of  Wide,  and  the  other  two  men  bent  quick¬ 
ly  to  the  task, 

instantly  tie  fellow  who  had  found  the  rope  searched 


for  more,  and  came  around  the  rubbish  heap  with  another, 
but  smaller,  piece.  This  was  tied  around  Wide’s  wrists. 

“Gag  him!”  suggested  the  fellow,  who  seemed  to  be 
doing  the  thinking  of  the  trio,  pulling  a  handkerchief  out 
of  his  pocket. 

“He - ”  but  a  hand  was  shot  over  Dick’s  mouth  by 

one  fellow  and  a  stiff  blow  was  sent  into  his  stomach  by 
another. 

The  cry  for  aid  was  cut  off  instantly  and  effectually. 

The  gag  was  slipped  over  his  mouth,  and  the  men 
straightened  up,  one  of  the  fellows  turning  to  the  fire  be¬ 
neath  the  engine,  and  kicking  the  burning  sticks  of  wood 
to  stir  the  fire. 

“’Put  some  oil  on!”  he  muttered,  reaching  for  the  can 
which  lay  near  the  tail-end  of  the  machine,  the  oil  slowly 
getting  out  of  the  mouth. 

Grabbing  this  up,  he  threw  oil  over  the  fagots,  the  fire 
leaped  wildly  upward,  almost  touching  the  bed  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  Wide’s  eyes  took  in  a  scene  which  tore  at  his 
heart. 

“Put  some  on  him!  Pour  some  of  that  oil  on  and  we’ll 
start  it!”  commanded  the  heavier  man,  who  was  probably 
the  leader  of  the  gang. 

“That’s  the  idea !”  muttered  the  fellow  who  had  the  can, 
and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  words  by  pouring  oil  over 
the  body  of  Wide  from  head  to  foot,  taking  a  particularly 
fiendish  delight  in  dripping  it  at  times  over  the  boy’s  face 
and  hands. 

“Touch  it  and  get!”  said  the  big  fellow. 

“All  right,  fellows!  Right  along  for  the  second  stream! 
Get  to  your  engine!”'  came  a  yell  from  the  head  of  the 
alley,  where  it  joined  the  street. 

Hal  Norton  was  leading  the  engine  boys  back  to  their 
work ! 

Wide’s  heart  stood  still  as  he  thought  of  this.  The  boys 
were  coming  unconsciously  to  his  aid!  They  would  save 
the  dear  old  engine ! 

“Get,  fellows!  Get!”  said  the  big  leader,  and ‘the  three 
men  broke  for  the  lower  end.  of  the  alley  as  they-  heard  the 
tramping  feet  of  the  boys  coming  along  the  narrow  thor¬ 
oughfare. 

“Where’s  the  engine?”  asked  one  of  them. 

“What’s  that  blaze?”  cried  another,  and  the  entire  crowd 
came  running  down  the  alley',  around  the  pile  of  rubbish 
and  saw — Dick  Halstead  lying  on  the  pile,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  while  flames  leaped  up 
and  around  their  machine ! 

“What’s  all  this?  What’s  this  mean?”  gasped  Hal,  as 
he  leaped  at  Wide,  grabbed  -the  handkerchief  from  his  face, 
released  the  gag,  and  bent  to  jerk  away  the  ropes  from 
about  the  boy’s  limbs. 

“Three  fellows  keeled  me  over  and  did  this!  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  save  the  engine!”  said  Wide,  as,  able  to  speak  now, 
he  bent  over  to  help  release  his  legs  from  the  bonds. 

“Get  your  hose  connected  up  there  and  take  your  stream 
to  the  street !  Pull  the  engine  out  to  the  end  of  the  alley 
away  from  that  fire!”  he  commanded,  and  the  boys  obeyed 
without  another  question. 

The  danger  to  their  captain  was  over — it  was  now  time 
for  work. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TRAPPED  IN  A  BLAZING  FURNACE. 

Back  into  the  street  the  boys  rushed  with  their  new  line 
of  hose,  the  engine  standing  close  at  the  end  of  the  alley, 
and  Dick  hastened  to  the  front  of  the  fire. 

The  Neptune  boys  were  standing  nobly  by  the  window, 
fighting  the  flames  back,  while  the  crowd  looked  on  in  won¬ 
der. 

The  fire  was  leaping  through  the  third  floor  windows  in 
greater  fury,  showing  that  it  had  spread  up  there,  or  that 
the  flames  had  broken  through  the  floor  of  the  third  from 
the  second. 

“Hal !  Bring  your  line  right  along  here!  Get  a  ladder 
at  that  other  window  !  Quick !” 

The  men  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company  hurried  a  lad¬ 
der  up,  reaching  the  sills  of  the  third  floor,  and  the  crowd 
cheered  wildly  as  it  saw  what  the  next  move  was. 

“Think  we’ll  hold  it  down?”  asked  the  chief. 

Dick  nodded  an  affirmative  to  him  and  watched  the  lad- 

% 

der  touch  at  the  third  floor,  instantly  grasping  two  gre¬ 
nades  from  Tommy  and  starting  up. 

Long  tongues  of  fire  leaped  and  laughed  their  fiendish 
glee  from  the  top-floor  windows,  but  the  boy  was  even  more 
determined  than  thev. 

Scurrying  up  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  he  stood  just  be¬ 
low  the  window  and  sent  both  grenades  popping  at  the 
opening,  hitting  the  framework  one  time  and  the  floor  with¬ 
in  the  building  at  the  second  shot. 

“Bring  up  that  line!”  he  called. 

One  of  the  boys  started  up  the  ladder,  Terry  Rourke,  and 
the  line  of  hose  was  passed  to  the  hooks  on  the  ladder  for 
support. 

Up,  up,  up,' the  Irish  lad  climbed,  pulling  his  lead  a  few 
feet  each  time,  and  making  for  the  position  where  he  could 
fight  the  best. 

“Now,  Terry,  give  it  up  here !”  muttered  Wide,  stooping 
out  and  down  to  grasp  the  brass  piece  and  jerk  it  upward. 

Swish !  Instantly  the  stream  shot  out  when  Wide  seized 
the  nozzle,  and  the  crowd  cheered  and  yelled  its  approval 
of  the  boy’s  action.  / 

There  were  now  two  streams  booming  across  the  window 
sills  at  the  fire,  one  at  the  second  and  one  at  the  third 
floor. 

Wide  stood  looking  into  the  third,  holding  his  nozzle 
steadily,  watching  every  little  flicker  of  the  fire  tongues 
about  the  window,  chasing  some  of  them  away,  while  he  al¬ 
lowed  others  to  go  along  their  way  unhindered. 

Like  the  trained  fire-fighter  he  was  he  was  looking  for 
a  chance  to  pick  out  the  very  heart  of  the  fire  and  stop  its 
spread. 

Swishing  and  washing  the  framework  and  then  the  close 
interior  of  the  floor  the  stream  went,  Wide’s  face  growing 
hotter  and  hotter,  the  brass  piece  of  the  nozzle  being  the 
only  thing  cool. 

“Bring  me  a  handkerchief!  Terry,  tie  something  around 
my  face!”  he  called  to  the  Irish  lad  below  him,  who  stood 
ready  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  in  midair. 

Handing  up  a  handkerchief,  while  Wide  let  the  brass 
piece  down  to  be  held  by  Terry,  the  boy  tied  it  over  his  face, 
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leaving  a  place  from  which  he  ccfuld  see,  and  then  reached 

again  for  the  nozzle. 

The  flames  died  before  the  onslaught  of  water,  and  the 
boy  saw  the  space  about  the  windows  get  blacker  as  he 
fought  straight  at  one  spot. 

“I’m  going  in  there!”  he  muttered  to  Terry. 

Letting  down  the  hose  for  a  moment  Young  Wide  Awake 
edged  two  more  rounds  up  the  ladder,  to  the  very  top,  right 
at  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  threw  out  a  foot. 

“Don't  go  in  there !”  shouted  the  chief,  who  had  seen  the 
action  of  the  young  fellow  from  his  position  on  the  street 
below.  .  » 

But  the  call  of  his  chief  did  not  deter  Wide.  He  felt 
that  he  could  fight  better  if  he  were  in  the  top  floor  than 
from  the  ladder. 

It  was  taking  a  chance,  of  course,  but  a  fireman’s  life  is 
nothing  but  a  large  bundle  of  chances.  That’s  what  he  is 
supposed  to  always  take. 

A  throw  of  his  foot  landed  him  on  the  ledge  below  the 
$ill,  and  a  quick  grasp  upward  brought  him  to  the  level. 
Gripping  the  ladder  in  front,  and  the  charred  sill  above, 
he  lifted  himself  slightly  and  faced  the  flames. 

“The  nozzle !  Give  it  to  me !”  he  muttered  through  the 
flapping  folds  of  the  handkerchief. 

Terry  quickly  climbed  two  more  rounds  and  handed  over 
the  brass  piece,  at  the  same  time  hooking  the  lead  of  hose 
over  the  hook  in  the  ladder  and  himself  getting  ready  to 
follow  Wide  if  he  went  through  that  window. 

Boost !  The  boy’s  leg  went  across  the  window  sill  as  he 
reached  and  grabbed  the  lead  of  hose,  and  Terry  saw  him 
go  inside. 

“Don’t  go  in  there !  Come  out  of  there  !”  shouted  several 
in  the  crowd. 

“Dick  Halstead’s  gone  into  that  third  floor!” 

“  Chief  !  Why  don’t  you  order  him  out  of  there — that's 
certain  death!”  - 

“Don’t  let  Dick  Halstead  go  in  that  place!  Get  him 


out !” 

These  and  more  were  the  cries  of  the  hundreds  who 
watched  the  daring  deed  of  the  young  fellow. 

But  they  were  yet  to  be  more  surprised.  As  Young  Wide 
Awake  held  his  nozzle  at  the  fire,  his  back  to  the  window, 
which  was  limned  against  the  yellow-golden  flames  within, 
Terry  Rourke  reached  the  top  round  and  made  ready  to  go 
over  with  his  captain. 

“Hi !  Tell  that  Irishman  to  stay  out  of  there!” 

“Rourke!  Stay  out  of  there,  you  young  Irish  fool!” 

It  was  a  friend  of  Terry’s  who  yelled  this  at  him,  but 
that  friend  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  young  fellow. 

Two  of  them  stood  at  the  window,  Terry  looking  back 
out  of  the  opening  to  the  street  below. 

Making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  he  called  down : 

“Bring  up  a  couple  of  grenades!” 

Tommy  Grogan,  alert  every  moment  of  the  time,  know¬ 
ing  what  these  extinguishers  could  do  for  his  captain  and 
the  Irish  lad  in  that  third  floor,  leaped  like  a  hound  away 
to  get  the  grenades. 

Only  a  moment  elapsed  and  he  was  climbing  steadily  up 
the  ladder,  his  arm  full  of  the  extinguishers  which  the 
Washington  Company  had  learned  so  well  to  use. 

Crash  !  Smash !  Terry  grabbed  two  of  the  grenades  and 
sent  them  popping  along  the  floor  of  the  room,  ahead  of 
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\  the  swishing  stream  which  Dick  held  firmty  along  the  fire- 
eaten  way. 

”  That's  it  !”  gasped  the  young  Washington  captain,  mov- 
i  ino  awaJ  from  the  window  at  once  and  hauling  the  lead  of 
hose  with  him. 

“They’ve  gone  from  the  window!”  shouted  the  crowd 
below  as  the  two  boys  passed  out  of  their  sight,  and  they 
saw  nothing  now  but  the  great,  glowing  reflection  of  the 

*  flames  which  boomed  and  leaped  beyond. 

At  the  second-story  window  the  two  young  Neptunes 
were  fighting  manfully  from  the  ladder,  but  neither  of  them 
j>  bad  attempted  the  move  which  Wide  was  making  through 
the  third  story. 

Creak!  Creak!  Just  in  front  of  Young  Wide  Awake 
the  floor  cracked  and  creaked,  groaning  a  little  as  he 
stepped  forward  to  fight  the  fire  back  from  the  windows. 

“Come  back!”  muttered  Terry,  reaching  out  and  grasp¬ 
ing  the  blouse  of  young  Dick. 

“All  right!  Come  on!”  answered  the  boy  front  beneath 
the  handkerchief,  as  he  turned  away  to  try  to  regain  a  fresh 
breath,  for  this  water  was  causing  thicker  and  thicker 
clouds  of  smoke  to  come  from  the  place. 

Terry  listened  closely  again  and  heard  distinctly  the 
creaks  and  groans  of  the  rafters  farther  along  the  floor. 

There  was  a  chance  that  the  fire  below  had  eaten  away 
the  supports  or  that  the  entire  ceiling  had  been  gutted  in 
the  center  and  that  the  rafters  of  the  floor  were  entirely 
too  weak  to  support  even  the  weight  *of  the  third  floor. 

He  reached  out  and  grasped  Wide  by  the  blouse  again, 
but  Dick  did  not  halt.  He  was  making  a  beautiful  fight 
against  the  fire,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  which 
poured  out  on  him. 

Anxious  to  drive  the  fire  back,  for  it  had  driven  him  out 
once,  he  held  his  nozzle  more  firmly  and  started  another 
step  forward. 
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"Look  out,  Woide!  Don't  go!”  called  Terry,  turning 
then  and  paying  for  his  talk  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  which 
drove  him  quickly  to  the  window. 

Just  then  there  was  a  slight  crash,  and  Terry  turned  to 
see  what  had  been  the  cause,  or  what  had  happened. 

Wide  was  jerking  at  the  hose  to  get  back  to  the  window, 
and  greater  flames  were  leaping  out  of  the  floor  only  a  few 

yards  in  front. 

«/ 

Crash !  Cr-r-rash ! 

The  noise  was  fearful.  The  whole  floor  seemed  to  shiver 
and  shake  for  a  moment,  the  building  was  jarred  by  the 
sliding  of  timbers  or  the  breaking  of  large  supports,  and 
f  then,  even  as  Terry  watched  the  boy  trying  to  pull  his  hose 
back  to  the  window,  the  floor  went  in  with  a  roar ! 

The  walls  shook  as  the  floor  slanted  away  from  the  win- 
9  dow,  then  there  was  a  storm  of  creakings  and  groanings, 
and  Terry  lost  his  hold ! 

Down  ie  went  into  the  abyss  of  fire,  everything  orange- 
red  with  flames,  the  demon  tongues  leaping  out  in  their 

fury  to  catch  him  !  § 

* 

How  he  reached  his  feet  he  did  not  know — he  merely 
knew  that  he  felt  himself  sliding  and  coasting  into  fiery 
fepfcc*,.  for  a  moment,  a  moment  which  seemed  ages,  and 
*  then  he  was  on  his  feet,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  fire  1 

*  Swi :-:b !  The  cooling  sensation  of  water  swept  past  his 
face,  and  before  he  could  think  or  understand  the  stream 


struck  him  squarely  in  the  side  of  the  jaw  and  he  was  top¬ 
pled  to  the  floor. 

Swish !  The  stream  hit  above  him,  and  then  settled  a 
little  about  the  Irish  lad,  while  he  gasped  and  gulped,  tak¬ 
ing  in  water  and  smoke  at  the  same  time.  t 

Self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  nature,  was  upper¬ 
most  in  him,  and  he  manfully  scrambled  to  his  feet  to  get 
out  of  this  !  There  must  be  some  way !  Where  was  Young 
Wide  Awake?  Was  he  down  here? 

Reaching  his  knees  he  started  to  crawl  along  the  floor 
toward  a  black  spot  which  loomed  in  front  of  him,  when, 
suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning,  the  stream  of  water 
struck  him  again,  this  time  in  the  back,  and  he  was  taken 
from  his  knees. 

Throwing  out  his  arms  to  save  himself  his  hand  struck 
a  lead  of  hose ! 

Gripping  this  wildly,  the  fireman's  instinct  to  follow  it 
to  safety  came  rushing  upon  him,  and  he  started  to  crawl. 

Swish !  The  stream  popped  against  his  back  again,  and 
he  was  almost  taken  off  his  knees. 

Now  he  rose  to  his  feet,  determined  that  the  stream  must 
be  manned  somewhere  or  it  would  not  be  striking  him  once 
in  a  while,  as  if  some  one  were  moving  it  about !  And  it 
came  from  hi§  rear ! 

Turning  about  he  made  a  sudden  dash,  caring  little 
whither  he  went,  simply  rushing  toward  that  stream's 
source ! 

Bump !  Right  into  something  he  went  and  he  heard  the 
mutter  of  some  one  as  he  struck  the  fellow  and  they  both 
went  to  the  floor. 

Struggling  to  his  knees  he  saw  Dick  Halstead  lying  there 
beneath  him !  ' 

Grabbing  the  boy  by  the  arms  Terry  pulled  him  to  his 
knees  and  they  reached  for  the  nozzle  again,  both  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  to  the  last,  for  they  were  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  flame! 

Swish !  A  stream  struck  close  to  them  from  somewhere, 
and  Terry  again  turned  to  see  whence  came  the  water. 

Through  a  wall  of  flame  which  leaped  and  laughed  and 
gurgled  in  its  demoniacal  glee  a  stream  of  water  shot  ever 
and  anon,  cooling  this  area  for  a  moment,  but  seeming  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  fire. 

Terry  grabbed  Wide  by  the  blouse  and  jerked  him 
around,  swinging  the  stream  at  the  same  time  toward  the 
other. 

Eagerly  pointing  toward  the  flying  water  and  steam 
which  escaped  from  the  wall  of  fire  on  that  side,  he  grabbed 
the  nozzle-with  both  hands,  and  with  Wide  held  the  nozzle 
straight  toward  the  wall  which  seemed  to  separate  them 
from  that  other  stream. 

Dick’s  quick  mind  grasped  the  situation — That  was  the 
Neptune  hose  still  held,  even  though  the  floor  had  gone  in ! 
The  other  ladder  wras  yet  up,  and  there  was  a  chance  of 
getting  out. 

Crash !  Smash  !  Something  fell  close  to  them,  the  fire 
sputtered  for  a  moment  and  a  great  black  spot  showed  to 
the  rear  of  the  two  boys. 

Swinging  about,  Wide  saw  the  spot  and  knew — some  one 
had  thrown  a  grenade  or  two  grenades  into  the  blaze. 

Fighting  toward  the  wall  of  fire  which  was  in  front  of 
them,  the  two  boys  pulled  the  hose  along  and  found  that 
it  was  hanging  down  right  through  that  very  wall ! 
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From  their  rear  a  heavy  draft  was  coming,  and  one  came 
from  the  front  of  the  place,  toward  which  they  were  fight¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  one  thing  which  sustained  them.  Other¬ 
wise  they  would  have  perished  without  the  semblance  of  a 
fight  for  their  lives. 

Swish !  That  stream  in  front  of  them  swept  through 
and  struck  both  boys  squarely  in  the  face. 

Sputtering  and  spitting,  gasping  for  breath,  they  went 
to  their  knees  and  then  scrambled  to  their  feet,  as  the  wall 
of  fire  in  front  of  them  began  to  die  a  little. 

It  seemed  to  sweep  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  the 
stream  of  water  which  poured  from  that  side,  and  that 
stream  appeared  to  be  conquering! 

“Rush!”  gasped  Dick,  pointing  to  the  sheet  of  fire,  and 
then  dropped  the  hose,  for  it  was  unbearably  hot  and  they 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  It  was  a  chance  now  to  get  out 
or,  perhaps,  not  at  all. 

Once  they  went  down  within  that  place  they  would  be 
gone — all  chance  would  then  be  lost. 

With  a  scramble  they  started  for  the  sheet  of  fire,  for 
they  could  see  black  spots  beyond  it  and  knew  that  there 
lay  safety. 

Swish !  The  stream  of  water  struck  them  both  squarely 
in  the  face  again,  and  Dick  fell  to  the  floor,  right  into  the 
sheet  of  fire,  with  Terry  atop  of  him ! 

The  stream  of  water  bent  downward  and  struck  them 
both  as  they  lay,  where  they  sputtered  and  gasped  for 
breath.  The  fire  about  them  leaped  and  darted,  while  Wide 
felt  the  awful  heat  of  the  place  and  knew  they  were  trapped 
in  the  heart  of  the  fire ! 


CHAPTER  YI. 

SOME  MIGHTY  CLOSE  CALLS. 

When  the  cave-in  came  at  the  third  floor  Hal  Norton 
and  J oe  Darrell  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  ex¬ 
pecting  at  any  moment  to  be  called  up  to  give  their  help. 

Tommy  Grogan  waS  oh  the  ladder,  with  two  grenades 
still  in  his  hand. 

The  crash  came,  Tommy  groaned  in  anguish  as  he  saw 
the  Irish  lad,  who  had  rushed  to  the  window  in  a  fit  of 
coughing,  go  down  as  the  roaring  and  crashing  timbers 
within  the  place  told  him  that  the  floor  had  settled. 

Great  flames  leaped  and  darted  upward  to  tell  the  tale  of 
their  victory.  The  boy  stood  as  if  petrified  where  he  was 
on  the  ladder,  afraid  to  move  lest  the  whole  front,*  all  which 
rocked  and  shook,  should  cave  in. 

“That  third  floor’s  gone  in!”  yelled  Hal  as  he  saw  the 
fire  leap  out  of  the  windows  and  heard  the  crashing  of  the 
timbers  within. 

“There  goes  the  third  floor !”  yelled  one  of  the  Neptunes 
who  was  holding  the  nozzle  at  the  second  floor. 

“Bring  on  a  ladder !  Get  a  ladder  to  that  second  floor !” 
yelled  Joe  Darrell,  wheeling  on  the  men  of  the  hook  and 
ladder  company. 

With  a  rush  they  brought  the  ladder  and  shoved  it  up 
alongside  that  of  the  Neptunes,  where  the  two  boys  at  the 
nozzle  manfully  stood  their  ground  and  fought  in  the  face 
of  the  extra  flames  which  leaped  out  of  the  window  and 
gained  back  the  advantage  which  they  had  lost. 
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“I'm  going  up!  Come  on!”  yelled  Darrell,  as  he  swung 
to  the  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder  and  started  upward. 

“Don’t  go  up  there,  Darrell!”  yelled  the  chief,  as  he 
darted  out  of  the  crowd  and  tried  to  hold  the  boy  back. 

“Dick  Halstead  and  Rourke  are  in  there!  I'm  going 
up!  Let  go  of  me!”  he  shouted  back  at  hfe  chief,  dis¬ 
obeying  orders,  but  there  were  lives  of  his  best  friends  to 
save  inside  that  blazing  place. 

Up  the  ladder  he  leaped,  Hal  Norton  right  behind. 

They  reached  the  second  floor,  but  there  was  no  chance 
to  go  in. 

The  fire  was  leaping  out  of  the  place  in  fury,  roaring 
and  crackling  in  its  triumph  over  the  wooden  element 
which  but  fed  its  awful  appetite. 

“Hit  that  place!  Hit  it!  We’re  going  in!”  shouted 
Hal,  pointing  to  the  Neptunes  and  shaking  a  hand  at  the 
window  through  which  they  were  hurling  their  stream. 

“Let’s  get  down  and  put  this  ladder  up  there!”  sug¬ 
gested  Joe. 

Slide !  Down  the  ladder  the  two  boys  went  like  a  pair 
of  monkeys  on  a  stick,  touching  the  ground  and  grabbing 
the  ladder  to  move  it  to  the  same  window  as  that  through 
which  the  Neptunes  fought. 

All  this  required  but  seconds  of  time,  though  the  two 
boys  who  hurried  their  work  thought  it  was  consuming  ages 
— the  other  two  boys  were  within  that  furnace  of  fire,  per¬ 
haps  meeting  their  Maker  at  that  moment ! 

Up  went  the  ladder  to  the  new  place,  and  the  two  young 
fellows  leaped  up  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

At  the  window  they  stood  and  saw  the  black  spots  which 
the  Neptune  hose  was  making,  wishing  for  a  chance  to 
enter. 

“They’re  in  there!  Get  over!”  called  Joe. 

Hal  threw  out  a  hand  to  reach  the  sill,  grasped  the 
charred  place,  and  then  swung  away  from  the  ladder,  as 
the  crowd  groaned  and  cheered  for  the  fellows. 

It  was  a  dangerous  piece  of  work,  the  most  hazardous 
task  these  boys  had  ever  attempted — but  Young  Wide 
Awake  and  the  Irish  wit  of  the  company,  two  of  the  best 
loved  boys  in  town,  were  inside ! 

Boost!  Up  to  the  sill  Hal  Norton  climbed,  and  Joe  was 
right  behind  him. 

Crash  !  Smash  !  Tommy  Grogan,  his  wits  returning  to 
him,  gripped  the  two  grenades  in  his  hand  and  held  firmly 
to  the  ladder  while  he  prepared  to  hurl  them  through  that 
third  floor  window  at  the  flames. 

He  let  them  fly  and  heard  distinctly  their  resounding 
thwack  as  they  struck,  after  a  moment,  far  below  the  third 
floor. 

“Heaven  save  those  fellows !  Pray  they’re  all  right !”  he 
muttered. 

There  was  nothing  he.  could  do — they  were  out  of  his 
reach !  The  third  floor  was  entirely  gone  and  they  were  in 
that  seething,  roaring,  crackling  furnace  on  the  second! 

Down  the  ladder  he  went,  touching  the  ground  and 
grasping  Ralpl*  King  by  the  arm  to  support  himself,  lie 
was  weak  from  fear  for  his  comrades. 

“Give  me  some  water!”  he  muttered  to  his  other  mate 
of  the  company. 

King  ran  to  the  engine  ami  helped  the  boy  along  with 
him.  Here  they  got  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  leaking 
connection  and  it  was  given  to  Tommy. 
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‘‘Heaven  help  those  two  fellows!  They’re  away  in  that 
furnace!  he  moaned,  as  he  covered  his  eyes  and  sat  on  the 
ground,  too  weak  to  stand  it  any  longer’. 

Ralph  King  ran  around  to  the  front  of  the  place  again, 
and  started  up  the  ladder  from  which  Hal  and  Joe  had 
gone  into  Jhat  second-story  window. 

I  p  the  rounds  he  climbed,  not  knowing  why,  simply 
knowing  that  four  of  his  comrades  were  now  inside  the 
burning  building. 

“Help!  Help!”  Ralph  heard  the  cries  and  reached  out 
for  the  sill. 

Just  then  J oe  Darrell  reached  the  window  and  called  out 


as  he  gasped  for  breath: 

“Wait  there!  They’re  in  here!” 

The  crowd  below  heard  the  words,  even  though  they 
vere  hoarse  and  thick,  and  sent  up  a  wild  yell  for  the  young 
fellows. 

“Get  some  one  else  up  there  to  help  those  young  fel¬ 
lows  jv  * 


“Send  up  another  ladder  and  put  some  one  through 
there !” 


The  crowd  was  anxious  to  see  other  firemen  go  to  the 
aid  of  these  boys  within  the  place. 

From  the  crowd  suddenly  leaped  a  fireman,  and  Fred 
Parsons,  captain  of  the  Neptune  Company,  who  had  stood 
below  and  directed  the  engine  work  of  his  company,  in  the 
meanwhile  watching  his  hosemen  on  the  ladder,  went  up 
the  rounds  like  a  cat. 

Leaping  from  the  ladder  with  a  flying  grasp  at  the  sill, 
he  caught  the  charred  pieces  of  wood  and  raised  himself 
to  the  sill. 

Ralph  King  yet  stood  on  the  ladder,  while  Fred  Parsons 
pulled  himself  past  his  own  stream  of  water  and  was  within 
the  building! 

Rushing  through  the  slight  wall  of  flame  where  he  saw 
two  forms  bending  above  two  others,  he  reached  down  and 
grasped  one  of  them  under  the  arms  and  helped  bear  him 
to  the  window. 

“Take  this  fellow  out!”  he  called  from  the  window. 

Ralph  King  eagerly  reached  out  and  grasped  the  boy’s 
feet  as  the  two  at  the  window  lifted  Young  Wide  Awake 
through  the  opening. 

The  crowd  below  yelled  and  cheered  and  clapped  as  they 
saw  one  of  the  unfortunate  young  Washington  firemen  be¬ 
ing  brought  through. 

Chief  Pelton  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  scrambled 
uo  as  best  his  age  would  allow,  while  Connors,  assistant 
chief  of  police,  made  for  the  ladder  at  the  same  time. 

The  crowd  edged  in  closer  as  it  saw  the  rescue,  all  eager 
to  help  in  whatever  way  aid  could  be  given. 

Ralph  King  used  every  ounce  of  his  strength  in  holding 
himself  by  his  feet  to  the  ladder  and  reaching  for  the  body 
of  Young  Wide  Awake. 

Gripping  the  fellow  tightly  at  the  hips  he  pulled  himself 
over  to  the  ladder  just  as  the  chief  reached  up  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  legs. 

In  another  minute  the  young  captain  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton*,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  brawny-armed  chief,  and  was 
taken  to  the  ground,  assisted  by  Connors. 

Reha-ing  his  hold  of  Wide,  Fred  Parsons  leaped  back 
through  the  blaze  to  where  Terry  lay  and  grabbed  him 
under  the  a  nos  with  Joe  at  the  other  end. 


- - - r - 

To  the  window  they  rushed  with  the  Irish  lad,  and  Ralph 
King  received  him,  just  as  the  chief  crawled  back  up  the 
ladder  and  helped  take  the  boy  out. 

Eager  hands  in  the  crowd,  and  a  doctor  who  had  come 
forth  when  he  saw  the  boys  being  lowered  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  administered  to  the  two  young  fellows” 

“Not  badly  hurt!  Just  got  too  much  smoke  m said  the 
doctor  as  he  pumped  the  arms  of  the  two  limp  forms,  and 
watched  to  see  that  their  breathing  was  normal  again. 

“  Keep  that  stream  through  there !  Where’s  the  Wash¬ 
ington’s  hose?”  yelled  Hal,  as  he  climbed  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  last  of  the  three  fellows  out,  and  reached  for  the 
ladder. 

« 

Touching  the  ground  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  two  boys 
who  had  been  rescued,  but  went  at  the  fight  again,  this  time 
being  in  charge  of  the  entire  brigade  of  fire-fighters,  as 
next  in  command  of  the  Washington  Company. 

“Take  in  that  line!  Get  it  quick!”  he  bawled  out,  as 
he  rushed  at  the  ladder  reaching  to  the  third  floor. 

“Don’t  go  up  that  ladder !  That  wall  will  come  down !” 
shouted  some  one  in  the  crowd,  but  it  did  not  deter  Hal 
Norton. 

Up  the  rounds  of  the  long  ladder  he  went  like  a  monkey, 
reaching  the  top,  with  Joe  Darrell  right  behind  him  and 
the  two  boys  began  dragging  at  the  line  of  hose  which  fell 
over  the  sill  and  into  the  fire. 

Foot  after  foot  they  pulled  out,  surprised  to  see  that  it 
was  scorched  but  not  burned. 

Swish !  The  line  came  out  of  the  window  and  the  brass 
‘nozzle  turned  right  on  the  two  boys,  soaking  them  before 
they  could  grasp  the  nozzle  and  turn  it  away. 

“That’s  the  idea !  Wet  ’em  down !”  yelled  some  of  those 
in  the  crowd,  as  they  laughed  at  the  predicament  of  the 
two  young  fellows. 

Hal  grabbed  the  nozzle  and  gave  it  a  turn,  shutting  off 
the  stream  for  a  moment. 

Down  the  ladder  they  went,  reaching  the  ground  and 
unhooking  the  lead  of  hose  from  the  ladder.  Then  they 
rushed  at  the  ladder  which  they  had  placed  to  the  second- 
story  window,  beside  the  Nep tunes,  and  soon  a  second 
stream  was  playing  through  the  window. 

Boom !  Crash !  The  walls  of  the  front  of  the  building 
shook  fearfully,  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  settled  inward,  both 
ladders  going  in  at  the  same  time ! 

The  walls  of  the  entire  building  settled  on  the  alley  side, 
as  the  four  boys,  two  of  the  Neptunes,  and  Hal  and  Joe, 
fell  into  the  burning  debris  of  the  front  wall ! 

“Help  !  Get  those  fellows !  Get  them  out  of  there !” 

Chief  Pelton  rushed  at  the  front  of  the  place,  daring  the 
leaping  flames,  and  grabbed  Hal  Norton  by  the  leg,  drag¬ 
ging  the  boy  from  under  a  pile  of  dust  and  small  brick  of 
the  foundation. 

The  boy  was  unconscious.  Connors  rushed  forward  and 
pulled  at  another  pair  of  legs  which  kicked  and  whirled 
through  the  air.  Grabbing  at  these  he  jerked  out  one  of 
the  Neptunes. 

Fred  Parsons  jumped  to  the  place  as  he  saw  the  ladders 
go  down,  and  was  able  to  grasp  Joe  Darrell  from  the  ruins 
and  haul  him  out  to  safety. 

The  chief  went  back  and  brought  out  the  second  Nep¬ 
tune,  none  of  the  other  three  fellows,  but  Hal,  being  hurt 

badly. 
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“Get  those  streams  on  there !”  shouted  the  chief,  and 
Fred  Parsons  grabbed  one  of  the  lines  of  hose,  dragging  it 
out  and  gripping  the  nozzle  firmly  in  hands  that  had  not 
handled  a  nozzle  in  many  weeks. 

Rushing  at  the  flames  in  the  front  portion  of  the  debris 
he  charged  in  to  the  fire  and  swept  it  back  enough  to  allow 
of  Ralph  King  getting  the  other  lead  of  hose  extricated 
from  the  pile  of  ruins. 

This  was  a  tremendous  fire  now.  The  entire  building 
was  a  wreck,  for  something  had  exploded  in  the  rear,  or 
the  back  wall  had  weakened  from  the  heavy  weight  which  it 
had  to  carry  when  the  third  floor  went  in. 

Young  Wide  Awake  sat  up  as  the  roar  of  the  falling 
walls  was  borne  to  his  ears,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

His  face  burned  and  his  eyes  felt  like  they  were  on  fire. 
His  whole  frame  felt  seared  and  weak. 

The  doctor  bent  over  the  boy  and  spoke  to  him,  but  Wide 
only  looked  at  the  men  who  were  rescuing  the  boys  who  had 
fallen  in,  and  when  this  was  done  he  calmly  lay  back  on 
the  ground  and  closed  his  eyes. 

He  .was  almost  completely  played  out.  The  heat  of  that 
fight  in  the  third  floor  and  the  struggle  to  fight  to  safety 
in  the  second  after  the  cave-in  had  been  too  much  for  him. 

Terry  Rourke  struggled  to  get  to  his  feet  when  he  was 
revived,  but  he,  too,  was  beyond  helping  himself,  and  fell 
back  weak  and  weary  of  the  fight. 

“Bring  some  grenades!”  yelled  Parsons,  taking  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fire  now. 

Tommy  Grogan  jumped  away  to  get  them,  for  Tommy 
had  not  lain  long  in  the  street  near  the  engine  when  he  had 
gotten  the  water  to  revive  him. 

A  few  seconds  passed  and  the  grenades,  the  last  in  the 
box  of  the  cart,  were  ready  to  be  hurled  at  the  blaze. 

“Right  in  there  with  them!”  ordered.  Fred,  pointing  to 
the  place  where  the  flames  seemed  to  have  the  strongest 
hold  on  the  debris. 

Crash !.  Crash !  Smash !  The  last  three  grenades  went 
into  the  fire,  the  flames  died  a  little,  and  the  two  streams 
were  rushed  forward,  manned  by  eager  crews,  though  weary 
and  tired. 

Swishing  and  washing  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  warehouse 
the  water  struck  the  root  of  the  fire  in  a  dozen  places, 
quenching  it  in  one  place  after  another. 

*  An  hour  passed  and  the  fire  was  under  control.  Young 
Wide  Awake  gradually  regained  his  strength  and  rose  to  his 
feet  to  see  the  last  part  of  the  fight,  the  two  lines  of  hose 
under  the  supervision  of  Fred  Parsons. 

Lower  and  lower  the  flames  died,  and  then  one  of  the 
streams,  that  of  the  Neptunes,  was  ordered  reeled.  The 
fight  for  them  was  done.  It  remained  for  the  Washingtons 
to  complete  their  work. 

Hal  Norton,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  doctor,  was 
brought  out  of  his  unconsciousness  and  sat  up  against  a 
wagon  wheel  watching  the  fire  as  the  Neptune  boys  reeled 
and  made  ready  for  their  engine-house. 

“Parsons!”  called  Hal,  as  he  saw  the  young  Neptune 
captain  passing  close  to  him,  “I  want  to  thank  you  for  help¬ 
ing  us  to-night.  You  did  some  great  work.”  ' 

“Say,  Fred!”  called  Wide  as  Parsons  was  making  his 
way  to  his  engine.  “You've  done  some  gTeat  work  to¬ 
night,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you!” 


Not  knowing  that  either  had  done  so,  the  two  leaders  of 
he  Washington  Company  had  paid  compliments  and  had 
given  thanks  to  the  rival  captain  who  on  many  other  occa¬ 
sions  had  been  their  enemy  in  several  ways. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  “LEAGUE  OF  THEEE.” 

“It’s  all  the  rest  of  the  night  for  ours,  fellows!”  re¬ 
marked  Wide  as  he  got  to  his  feet,  feeling  much  stronger 
after  the  hour’s  rest. 

The  crowd  was  rapidly  dispersing,  for  the  hour  was  late 
and  the  fire  no  longer  held  any  charms.  The  people  had 
seen  the  spectacular  parts,  and  now  there  remained  nothing 
but  the  prosaic  part  of  the  fight  for  the  young  fellows. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  Dick?”  asked  Hal  Norton,  who 
had  been  the  most  injured  of  all  the  three  fellows  who 
had  been  caught  by  the  various  phases  of  the  fire. 

Dick  replied  that  he  was  all  right,  ready  to  stay  up  the 
remainder  of  the  night  to  continue  the  fight  and  seejhat 

nothing  occurred.  #  ,  , 

Connors  came  over  by  the  young  captain  and  stood  be¬ 
side  him  while  the  last  bunches  of  the  crowd -made  away 
from  the  scene,  and  the  fight  settled  down  to  a  single  swish¬ 
ing  of  water,  held  in  the  hands  of  young  fellows  who 
wanted  the  practice,  Ralph  King-  among  them. 

“Did  it  look  like  it  was  started?”  asked  the  assistant 

chief.  .  , 

“I’m  sure  it  was  set  afire!”  .answered  Dick,  turning  to 

speak  to  his  friend  of  the  police  department. 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Why,  when  the  thing  first  broke  out  I  found  a  lot  of 
burning  waste  up  there  in  the  second  floor.  While  we  were 
in  the  third  I  saw  two  fellows  run  d6wn  the  steps,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  that  the  entire  second  floor  w  at>  ablaze. 
A  few  minutes  or  a  half-hour  after  that  I  found  three  fel¬ 
lows  setting  fire  to  our  engine  up  that  alley,’  and  Wide 
continued  the  story,  telling  of  the  fight  with  them  and  how 
he  had  been  overpowered. 

Hal  Norton  stood  close  by  and  listened  to  the  story  with 
interest,  for  it  was  he  who  found  the  young  captain  tied 
and  gagged  in  the  alley,  with  fire  set  beneath  the  engine. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  about  all  that?  quickly  asked 
Connors. 

“I  had  no  time  to  tell  any  one  anything,”  answered  Dick. 
“You  saw  how  that  fire  kept  us  on  the  jump — and  there’s 
how  it  beat  us  out.  But  we  can  call  ourselves  lucky  that  it 
didn’t  get  the  one  across  the  alley.” 

And  indeed  they  were  lucky,  as  were  the  owners  of  the 
other  warehouse,  for  it  certainly  had  seemed  for  a  while  as 
if  that  second  place  would  go. 

“Fred  Parsons  did  some  good  work  there,”  remarked 
Connors. 

“Indeed,  he  did!”  exclaimed 'Dick.  “That  fellow  re¬ 
deemed  himself  for  all  his  dirty  work  oil  the  football  field 
to-day !” 

“Was  he  playing  dirty  out  there?”  asked  Connors. 

Wide  immediately  stopped  talking  of  the  game,  for  he 
did  not  wish  to  state  positively  that  Fred  Parsons  had 
ployed  a  dirty  game. 
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^  The  dock  in  the  steeple  of  the  City  Hall  tolled  off  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  Hick  walked  down  the  street  to 
where  the  engine  stood,  telling  the  boys  that  they  need 
not  pump  with  so  much  energy. 

So  the  night  went,  and  early  dawn  saw  the  ruins  of  the 
warehouse  bleak  and  dark,  only  a  mass  of  broken  timbers, 
half-burned  wood,  ashes  and  scattered  brickwork. 

Wide  ordered  the  boys  into  the  engine-house  and  they 

*  gladly  started  reeling  their  hose,  for  their  work  was  done. 

It  was  midday  when  he  awoke  from  a  sound  slumber  at 
his  home,  and  Dick  arose  from  bed  feeling  strong  once 
more,  though  his  body  was  sore  and  bruised  from  the  falls 
~  and  knocks  he  had  received  the  night  before. 

Downstairs  he  got  a  lunch  from  the  pantry  and  started 
for  town.  < 

It  was  Saturday,  and  he  wondered  bow  many  of  the 
young  fellows  had  come  down  to  clean  up  the  engines  and 
hosecart,  as  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  Washington  crew. 

“Hello,  fellows!77  as  he  went  into  the  engine-house  and 
spied  nearly  all  of  the  boys  gathered  about  the  machines, 
polishing  them  and  making  them  ready  for  their  next  work. 

They  stopped  for  a  while  and  the  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  next  football  game  between  Washington  and  the 
Xeptunes,  for  it  wras  the  understood  thing  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  game  would  be  played  during  the  coming  week. 

“Well,  well  take  them  to  a  better  cleaning  than  they 

-  will  ever  get  from  another  team  !77  exclaimed  Joe  Darrell. 
“I  just  couldn’t  get  into  that  game,  for  some  reason  or 
other !” 

-  “Bedad,  you’d  betther  be  gettin’  into  the  game,  then!77 
called  Terry  from  the  washstand  where  he  was  preparing 
for  the  street.  “Shure,  ivery  wan  av  us  got  into  the  game 
and  we  would  loike  to  see  you  git  in  just  wance  !77 

“Talking  about  getting  in  just  once  reminds  me  of  a 

story  that  I  thought  of  the  other  day  about  a  hunter - 77 

started  Joe. 

r-  “Help!77  yelled  Terry  from  his  corner.  “Help!  Police! 
Shtop  thot  fellow  from  telling  us  a  shtory !  Chistnut  !77 

Joe  glared  at  the  Irish  lad  and  then  walked  out  of  the 
engine-house,  completely  disgusted  with  the  crowd  of  young 
fellows,  who  laughed  and  yelled  as  Darrell  departed. 

It  was  the  same  way  every  time  that  J oe  Darrell  trie^  to 
tell  a  story.  Terry  Rourke  wTould  object  by  calling  for  the 
police,  and  if  Joe  did  not  start  a  friendly  fight  he  calmly 
left  the  crowd,  as  he  did  this  day. 

Out  on  the  street  the  boys  went  after  several  minutes, 
the  machines  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished. 

Hal  was  limping  from  an  injury  he  had  received  from 
f  the  fall  from  the  ladder  the  night  before,  and  Terry  car¬ 
ried  a  bandage  around  his  left  hand,  which  had  been  burned 
while  they  were  struggling  in  the  second  floor,  but  other- 

*  wise  all  the  boys  felt  fit  and  well. 

“Dick !  Halstead  !77  called  a  voice  from  across  the  street, 
and  Dick  turned  to  see  Chief  Sharp,  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  standing  in  front  of  the  theater. 

He  walked  across  and  met  the  chief,  the  two  then  turning 
'  and  going  to  police  headquarters,  farther  north  on  Main 
"  Street. 

“Dick,  what  T  wanted  with  you  is  to  show  you  something 

*  J  got  this  morning,  and  Chief  Pelton  got  one,  too,77  said 
the  chief,  as  he  reached  into  his  desk  and  took  out  a  piece 

Of  paper. 


Handing  it  across  to  Dick  he  remarked : 

“I  think  it  might  interest  you  in  view  of  the  fire  last 
night  !77 

Dick  looked  at  the  sheet  of  paper  and  started  as  he  saw 
the  following: 

“That  warehouse  fire  last  night  is  only  a  feeler.  Wait 
until  we  get  started  and  you  will  see  something  doing  in 
the  line  of  fires.  We  have  got  it  in  for  the  whole  gang  of 
you  and  we  are  going  to  play  even.  For  the  benefit  of  any 
who  might  be  wondering  who  we  are,  we  will  tell  you  that 
we  are  the  “League  of  Three.77 

Dick  looked  up  at  the  chief  and  then  glanced  again  at 
the  note. 

“What  does  it  mean?77  he  asked  in  wonder. 

“I  suppose  it  means  just  what  it  says,77  answered  the 
chief,  and  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face,  though  Dick  knew 
the  chief  was  not  smiling  down  below  that  expression. 

“What  is  their  reason  for  doing  this?77  queried  Dick. 

“Want  to  play  to  our  little  private  gallery,  I  suppose.77 

“But  why  are  they  wanting  to  start  fires  in  Belmont? 
What  have  we  ever  done  to  them?77 

“That’s  one  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  answered  yet,” 
replied  the  chief.  “You  never  hear  of  incendiarism  with¬ 
out  a  cause.  They  admit  that  they  set  fire  to  the  warehouse 
last  night,  and  they  say  they’re  going  to  start  some  more 
fire.  There’s,  a  reason  somewhere.” 

Dick  glanced  down  at  the  note  again,  wonder-struck  at 
the  boldness  of  this  “League  of  Three.” 

About  this  time  Chief  Pelton  walked  into  headquarters, 
and  caught  sight  of  Dick  Halstead  standing  in  the  office  of 
Chief  Sharp. 

“Hello!”  he  called  out  to  them.  “Cot  that  note,  eh, 
Halstead?  What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

He  entered  the  office,  at  the  same  time  diving  into  his 
pocket  and  pulling  out  of  his  cardcase  a  note  of  the  same 
kind. 

“Here  is  one  just  like  it,  only  I  believe  that  the  writing 
on  this  one  is  better.  I  like  the  penmanship!77 

There  were  few  occasions,  it  mattered  not  how  serious, 
when  Pelton  would  not  joke  and  jolly  for  a  moment  or  two. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?”  asked  Dick,  turning  to  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,”  he  replied.  “Some¬ 
times  it  strikes  me  that  possibly  it  is  a  joke  that  some  one 
is  playing  on  Sharp  and  myself,  and  then  again  I  get  to 
thinking  that  possibly  there  is  something  to  it.  You  see, 
the  handwriting  on  the  two  notes  is  altogether  different. 
The  same  fellow  did  not  write  both  of  them.” 

Dick  took  both  notes  and  looked  at  them.  It  was  a  fact 
— the  writing  was  different  in  the  two  notes. 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it,” 
said  Dick. 

He  told  them  the  story  of  the  night  before,  and  both  men 
looked  askance  at  the  young  captain,  wondering  if  this,  too, 
might  be  a  joke. 

“Is  that  a  fact?  Or  are  you  just  stringing  us?”  asked 
Pelton. 

Dick  looked  serious,  though,  and  told  them  it  was  the 
truth.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  such  stories  as 
a  joke. 
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“Well,  well,”  remarked  Sharp,  “that  puts  another  phase 
on  the  matter.  This  isn’t  any  joke  at  all — it’s  the  real, 
unadulterated  thing,  or  those  fellows  wouldn’t  have  tried  to 
do  away  with  the  engine.  Then  they  jumped  Dick  last 
night  and  tied  him — that  makes  it  look  as  if  these  three 
fellows  meant  business.” 

Dick  said  he  could  not  describe  the  three  men  exactly, 
but  that  he  would  know  all  three  if  he  saw  them  again. 

They  sat  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  discussing  the  matter,  and  when  Dick  rose  to 
leave  they  had  reached  no  conclusion — there  seemed  to  be 
none  which  could  be  reached. 

The  boy  was  thoroughly  mystified.  'What  did  this 
“League  of  Three”  mean?  What  was  its  need  for  operat¬ 
ing  ?  What  did  they  have  to  gain  by  setting  fire  to  Belmont 
property?  How  long  would  they  continue  to  operate? 

He  walked  down  to  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
stopped  at  the  Copeland  drug-store,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
for  it  was  the  stopping  place  for  all  the  young  fellows. 

“Hello,  Dick !”  called  a  feminine  voice  from  the  street  as 
he  entered  the  store,  and  he  whirled  around  to  see  Kitty 
Lester,  his  sweetheart,  sitting  in  a  surrey,  while  Faith 
Vane  and  Terry  Rourke  sat  in  the  rear  seat. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Dick  as  he  looked  at  the  party,  “that 
certainly  looks  comfortable  for  the  Irishman !  What’s  he 
doing  up  there  in  that  back  seat?  Looks  like  he  might  be 
the  butler  for  Nervy  Nat !” 

“Butler,  eh?”  smiled  Terry.  “Shure,  you  look  loike  a 
footman !” 

Dick  glared  at  Terry  fiercely,  and  then  shook  a  warning 
finger. 

“If  that  was  intended  for  a  pun  or  a  joke  I  think  you’d 
better  put  a  pure  food  label  on  it.  That  was  punk — punk !” 

“Oi  beg  your  pardon,”  humbly  bowed  Terry,  and  the 
girls  joined  in  the  laugh. 

“Won’t  you  girls  have  something  to  drink  from  this 
beverage-shop?”  asked  Dick,  walking  out  to  speak  to  the 
young  ladies. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  care  for  anything,”  answered  Kitty, 
“but - ” 


next  corner  toward  the  west,  whither  they  drove  to  the  ft 
Lester  home. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  seen  that  fire  last  night,  she  saic 
after  a  little  while.  “They  say  that  you  almost  got  into 
trouble.” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  did,”  smiled  Dick.  “My  recollection  is 
that  I  got  into  trouble,  all  right,  but  the  kindness  and 
promptness  of  some  of  the  fellows  got  us  out  again.  Tei  r\ 
was  with  me.” 

Further  than  this  Dick  would  say  nothing,  for  Ted,  the 
cousin  of  Kitty,  had  probably  told  the  whole  stor),  an\- 
how,  and  there  was  no  need  to  recite  it  again. 

“Dick,  I  wish  you’d  be  careful!  You’re  so  foolhardy,” 

she  said. 

“Can’t  very  well  help  it,  Kit.  A  fellow  has  to  do  some¬ 
thing  when  he  sees  a  good  place  like  that  going.  It  wasn  t 
my  fault  that  I  got  into  trouble.  I’d  never  get  into  it  if  I 
had  the  say.” 

Kitty  begged  her  sweetheart  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
future,  for  she  knew  wrhat  chances  he  dared  take  if  the  oc¬ 
casion  demanded  it.  She  had  seen  him  do  some  things  at 
fires  which  the  average  man  would  never  think  of. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  long  after  sunset,  when  Dick 
left  the  Lester  home,  for  it  had  been  two  whole  days  since 
he  had  called,  and  two  days  seem  like  an  eternity  to  Dick 
— and  others. 

Taking  a  car  at  the  end  of  the  line,  he  lay  back  in  the 
seat,  thinking  of  those  two  notes  which  Sharp  and  Pelton 
had  received,  wondering  what  would  come  of  them.  As  the 
car  reached  the  city  the  boy  leaned  out  and  watched  for  the 
corner  nearest  the  engine-house,  for  he  wished  to  go  over 
there  and  get  one  of  the  magazines  for  early  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  reading  at  home. 

Just  as  be  swung  from  the  car  he  heard  the  ominous  ring 
of  the  fire-bells,  the  call  to  duty  of  the  fireman. 

Clang!  Clang!  It  was  the  call  for  Washington!  He 
listened  to  the  bells,  counted  them,  and  knew  the  box  num¬ 
ber — 34 ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


“Dick!”  answered  Faith  Vane  like  a  flash. 

It  took  about  a  moment  for  the  meaning  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  to  soak  through  the  brains  of  all  of  them,  and  then 
Dick  climbed  into  the  surrey,  turning  his  back  on  the 
couple  in  the  rear  and  taking  up  the  reins. 

“I  think  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  that  noble  couple  to 
our  rear  the  better  we  shall  feel,”  Dick  remarked  to  Kitty, 
taking  care  to  speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  them. 

“Shure,  you  can’t  do  thot  anny  sooner  than  we  want  it !” 
replied  Terry. 

Dick  tapped  the  old  surrey  horse  with  the  whip  and  drove 
around  the  corner  to  Ellis  Avenue,  straight  to  the  Vane 
home,  where  he  pulled  up  and  stopped. 

“Here’s  where  you’re  all  out!”  he  called. 

The  couple  climbed  from  the  surrey,  but  Kitty  begged 
them  to  get  back  in  and  take  a  ride.  Laughingly  Faith 
and  Terry  refused,  Faith  saying  that  she  had  really,  truly, 
honestly  promised  that  she  would  be  home  early  this  even- 
ing. 

After  parleying  and  discussing  the  matter  for  a  little 
while.  Dick  tapped  the  horse  on  the  back,  and  turned  the' 
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Instead  of  running  to  the  engine-house,  as  was  his  wont. 
Dick  wheeled  and  darted  away  for  Holmes  Street,  turning 
to  the  west  and  hurrying  out  toward  the  district  in  which 
was  Box  34. 

There  was  the  possibility  that  the  “League  of  Three”  was 
at  work  for  Box  34  was  in  the  factory  district  to  the  south 
of  Holmes  Street  and  west  of  Main. 

Suppose  the  “League  of  Three”  was  at  work !  Suppose 
they  had  started  this  fire  in  the  factory  district,  in  the  hope 
that  more  than  one  building  would  suffer ! 

Of  course,  Hal  and  the  other  fellows  would  understand 
what  (o  do  when  lie  did  not  appear  on  the  scene — —they 
would  come  right  along  to  the  fire  without  him. 

So  thinking,  the  young  captain  of  the  Washington* 
leaped  along  Holmes  Street  until  he  reached  that  one  which 
led  straight  south  into  the  factory  district. 

There !  There  was  the  fire !  A  crowd  was  already  gath- 
ei ing  about  the  place,  and  back  of  him  he  could  still  hear 
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the  on. moils  call  of  tlie  big  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  City 
Hall  which  rang  out  the  danger  alarm  to  the  people,  and 
the  call  to  the  firemen. 

<  -  »v 

Heavy  clouds  of  smoke  were  looming  up  against  the  star¬ 
lit  sky.  and  as  Dick  reached  the  corner  a  half-block  from 
the  fire  he  saw  the  first  light  which  actually  told  of  fire. 

Speeding  up  a  little  he  reached  the  spot,  broke  through 
the  crowd,  and  reached  the  front  doors  of  the  mattress  fac¬ 
tory. 

In  the  upper  floor,  the  third,  for  all  these  factories  were 
three-story  structures,  he  saw  the  smoke  curling  from  the 
window. 

“Who  turned  in  the  alarm?”  he  asked  the  man  who  stood 
at  the  front  door. 

“I  did.  I'm  the  "watchman  here,”  answered  the  man. 

“Did  you  see  any  one  around  here?”  asked  Dick,  looking 
squarely  at  the  man. 

The  watchman  answered  that  he  had  seen  no  one,  and 
then  turned  away,  not  knowing  who  this  boy  was. 

“Where  were  you  when  you  saw  the  fire?”  asked  Young 
Wide  Awake. 

“What's  that  your  business?  Who  are  you?”  returned 
the  man. 

“Fm  the  captain  of  the  Washington  Fire  Company,” 
quickly  replied  Dick,  remembering  that  he  was  not  wearing 
a  uniform  and  that  the  man  merely  took  him  for  a  young 
fellow  whose  curiosity  was  above  the  ordinary. 

“  Oh  !  I  was  walking  out  there  across  the  street,  talking 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  when  I  saw  it,”  spoke  up  the  watch¬ 
man  quickly. 

“You  haven’t  been  inside  the  building?”  asked  Dick. 

The  watchman  answered  that  he  had  not  been  inside 
since  coming  on  duty  right  after  the  evening  whistle  had 
blown  for  the  men  to  cease  work. 

All  this  conversation  took  but  a  moment’s  time,  and 
Wide  pushed  his  weight  against  the  door  and  entered  the 
building. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  the  watchman.  “That 
place  is  afire  in  there  !  Can’t  you  see  the  smoke  ?  Where’s 
your  company?” 

“Here!”  returned  Dick,  paying  no  heed  to  the  questions 
of  the  man.  “Have  you  a  gun?  Give  it  to  me!” 

The  man  pulled  a  weapon  from  his  pocket  and  willingly 
handed  it  over  to  the  young  fellow.  Dick  darted  through 
the  heavy  door  and  started  for  the  broad  freight  stairs 
which  led  to  the  second  floor  of  the  place. 

Cling!  cling!  cling!  he  heard  the  running-bells  of  the 
Washington  Company  from  along  the  street.  How  quickly 
they  had  answered  the  alarm !  Dick  felt  proud  of  his  boys 
for  thi3.  < 

Leaping  up  the  steps  he  reached  the  landing  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  looked  around.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  fire, 
and  little  smoke  was  coming  down  the  flume-way  or  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  top. 

He  ran  to  the  steps  and  started  upward,  hoping  that  the 
fire  was  mostly  smoke  and  little  blaze,  when  he  suddenly 
spied  a  man  climbing  out  of  a  window  at  tire  rear. 

Instantly  be  took  his  feet  from  the  steps  and  darted  along 
the  floor  toward  that  rear  window,  reaching, the  center  of 
the  room  before  the  man  threw  his  other  leg  across  the  sill. 

“Halt!  Halt!”  cried  the  boy,  raising  his  gun  as  if  to 


The  man  turned  and  looked  back,  and  before  Dick  could 
cry  to  him  again  the  fellow  dropped  out  of  the  window. 

Bang !  Dick  pulled  the  trigger  to  let  the  fellow  know 
that  he  was  chased,  and  started  down  the  room  to  reach  the 
window. 

Just  then  another  man  darted  out  of  the  flume-way  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  freight  elevator,  and  rushed  for  the  window. 

“Halt!  Halt!”  Dick  yelled  at  the  fellow,  speeding  to 
make  the  window  at  the  same  time. 

The  man  reached  the  window  first  and  started  to  throw 
himself  out. 

Biff !  Dick  struck  at  him  with  hi fr  left  fist,  taking  the 
fellow  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  just  as  a  man  behind  him 
came  running  out  of  the  flume  and  darted  toward  the  win¬ 
dow. 

Biff !  A  heavy  blow  landed  on  Dick’s  back  and  the  boy 
staggered  against  the  wall,  away  from  the  window,  raising 
his  gun  to  fire. 

With  a  wrench  the  big  man  grabbed  the  gun  from  Dick’s 
hand  and  hit  him  in  the  head  with  the  butt  of  it,  flooring 
him  instantly. 

Dick,  seeing  myriad  stars  and  bright  colored  lights, 
rolled  over  on  the  floor  and  tried  to  rise.  Dimly  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  man  had  disarmed  him  and  made  away  after 
striking  him  in  the  head. 

His  eyes  swam  about,  he  could  not  reach  his  feet,  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  lighted  with  parti-colored  lights. 

Shaking  his  head,  knowing  that  he  was  stunned  for  the 
moment,  yet  unable  to  pull  himself  up,  he  lay  on  the  floor 
and  grappled  with  the  wainscoting  which  ran  about  the 
room,  built  very  low  to  the  floor. 

There  lay  his  stiff  hat,  a  new  one,  crushed  by  the  blow 
which  the  fellow  had  landed  on  him. 

Slowly  he  pulled  himself  together,  got  to  his  knees,  and 
placed  a  hand  on  the  window  sill.  By  means  of  this  he 
lifted  himself  to  his  feet. 

He  peered  out  of  the  window,  but  the  fellows  were  gone. 
They  left  no  trace  of  themselves — and  they  were  three ! 

He  staggered  across  the  floor  toward  the  steps,  when  Hal 
Norton  and  Joe  Darrell  came  hustling  up  the  steps  with 
the  nozzle. 

“Dick!  What  are  you  doing  here?”  exclaimed  Hal, 
catching  sight  of  the  young  captain  of  the  Washingtons. 

“Up  the  steps!  Stop  it,  quick!  It  hasn’t  started  very 
well !”  answered  Dick,  not  replying  at  all  to  the  question  of 
the  young  fellow. 

The  two  boys,  followed  a  moment  later  by  Terry  Rourke 
and  Ralph  King,  made  for  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor  and 
met  the  fire  with  their  stream. 

It  was  a  fight  of  less  than  half  an  hour,  an  easy  fire  to  ex¬ 
tinguish,  because  it  had  not  gotten  much  of  a  start. 

Dick  went  below  after  he  saw  that  the  boys  were  getting 
the  fire  under  control,  meeting  the  chief  as  he  drove  hur¬ 
riedly  up  in  his  buggy. 

“Chief,  there’s  another  one  of  those  fires  that  note  spoke 
of!”  he  said,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  so  that  they 
would  not  be  overheard. 

“The  deuce  it  is !  Flow  do  you  know?”  answered  Pelton. 

At  once  Dick  related  how  he  had  come  to  the  fire  without 
going  to  the  engine-house,  and  that  he  had  trouble  with 
three  men  in  the  second  floor. 
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“  Well !  That  looks  like  they  mean  business !  How  long 
ago  has  that  been?” 

“  About  ten  minutes,  1  should  say,”  came  the  reply. 

4‘  Did  you  see  which  way  they  went  ?  Could  you  describe 
them  ?” 

“Neither  one,  but  Pd  know  two  of  them  if  Fd  ever  see 
them  again.  The  fellow  who  came  last  struck  me  in  the 
head  and  I  wTent  down  before  I  got  a  chance  to  see  him,  but 
I  think  he’s  the  same  one  who  used  the  oil  can  over  me  last 
night.” 

“Climb  in  and  let’s  go  to  headquarters!”  said  the  chief. 

Dick  sent  word  t^Hal  to  take  charge,  for  he  knew  that 
the  fire  was  almost  under  control  at  that  very  moment,  and 
he  climbed  into  the  vehicle. 

At  headquarters  they  found  Chief  Sharp  still  in  his 
office. 

To  him  they  told  the  story  of  Wide’s  adventures,  and 
Chief  Sharp  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  “League  of 
Three”  was  actually  in  operation. 

“Something’s  got  to  be  done  about  this !”  he  said,  taking 
a  seat  at  his  desk  and  pulling  out  his  pipe. 

“Of  course,  something’s  got  to  be  done  about  it!  But 
how  are  we  to  do  anything  ?  These  fellows  are  bold  as  the 
very  deuce  and  they  don’t  seem  to  be  afraid  of  anything. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  they’ve  set  fire  to  a  place  and 
stayed  there  until  the  fire  company  arrived.” 

“Well,  it’ll  just  take  some  bold  moves  on  our  own  part,” 
returned  the  chief  of  police.  “You  don’t  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  I’m  going  to  have  a  bunch  like  that  running 
loose  around  here,  do  you?” 

“Of  course  not,  but,  by  the  jumping  Jehosaphat,  we’ll 
have  to  be  moving  fast,  or  they’ll  start  a  fire  that  will  do 
more  damage  than  the  one  last  night.  If  this  one  had  a 
good  start  this  evening  there’s  no  telling  where  it  would 

have  stopped.” 

It  was  evident  that  Chief  Pelton  was  much  wrought  up 
over  the  appearance  of  this  “League  of  Three.” 

“What  would  you  suggest,  Dick?”  asked  lie  of  the  young 

captain. 

Dick  shook  his  head  in  the  negative.  Certainly  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  when  two  officials  of  the  city  could  not 
see  their  way  ahead  of  them. 

“It  appears  to  me  that  we’ve  simply  got  to  catch  them 
with  the  goods  on.  That’s  all,”  he  replied  after  a  moment. 

“But  how’re  we  going  to  catch  them  with  the  goods  on 
when  we  don’t  know  which  way  they’re  apt  to  go  next  and 
when?”  asked  Pelton. 

“Well,”  went  on  Dick,  “we’ve  caught  them  before  with 
the  goods  on,  and  I  suppose  there’s  a  way  to  get  these  fel¬ 
lows.” 

The  three  sat  at  the  table  for  a  half-hour,  discussing  the 
matter  in  a  vague  way,  for  that  is  all  that  loomed  up  for 
them  to  discuss — a  great  bi£  vagueness. 

Connors,  the  assistant  chief  of  police,  came  into  the  office 
at  about  the  close  of  the  discussion  and  heard  of  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  Young  Wide  Awake. 

Quiet,  reticent,  as  he  always  was,  Connors  listened  silent¬ 
ly  to  the  story,  and  then  walked  across  the  room  to  take  a 
seat,  light  his  pipe,  and  ruminate  over  the  matter. 

“They’re  not  going  to  be  the  easiest  fellows  on  earth  to 
catch !”  he  remarked  after  five  minutes  of  heavy  silence. 
“They’re  bold  enough  to  send  two  notes  to  the  heads  of 


departments,  and  they’re  bold  enough  to  call  thomtelves 
by  a  name.  Therefore,  they’re  organized.  They’re  here 
for  just  the  one  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  buildings,  and 
they  propose  to  do  it.  We’ll  catch  them — when  we  catc  h 
them  !” 

This  was  the  end  of  Connors’  expressed  ideas.  Whatever 
other  ones  lie  might  have  had  he  kept  to  himself. 

Dick  rose  from  his  seat  and  was  just  about  to  start  for 
the  engine-house,  for  he  knew  the  boys  were  now  there,  the 
call  of  “all  out”  having  .sounded  a  few  minutes  before  in 
the  chief’s  office  down  the  hall.  He  halted  at  the  door  as 
he  saw  a  negro  boy  asking  for  Chief  Sharp’s  office. 

“Right  in  here,  boy!”  he  called  to  the  negro,  and  the  boy 
came  into  the  hallway,  bearing  a  note  in  a  large  white  en¬ 
velope  for  the  chief. 

Starting  away  as  the  chief  opened  the  envelope,  Dick 
was  about  at  the  front  door  when  he  heard  a  loud  voice 
calling  him,  and  he  hurried  back  into  the  room. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?  That’s  the  boldest  I’ve 
heard  of  in  a  long  time  !”  shouted  Chief  Sharp,  as  he  tossed 
the  note  across  the  table  at  Chief  Pelton,  and  Connors  got 
up  from  his  seat  at  the  window  to  look  at  the  note,  over 
Pelton’s  shoulder. 

Dick,  too,  peered  over  the  chief’s  shoulder  and  read : 

) 

“Chief  Sharp — Tell  Pelton  to  fire  that  boy  fireman — 
he’s  no  good,  tie  tried  to  stop  us  this  evening  and  we  had 
to  plug  him  in  the  head  with  his  own  gun.  He’s  rotten ! 
We  think  we’ll  start  another  fire  in  the  same  territory,  just 
for  the  fun  .of  seeing  him  make  his  heroice  dashes. 

“The  League  of  Three.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SECOND  CHASE — AND  FAILURE. 

Clang!  Clang! 

The  chief  leaped  from  his  chair  and  ran  into  his  office 
to  see  the  annunciator — it  was  Box  34 ! 

“They’re  at  it  again !”  he  almost  yelled,  as  he  darted  out 
of  the  office  along  the  hall  and  out  into  the  street  to  where 
his  buggy  stood  by  a  post. 

“Come  on,  Dick!”  he  3-elled  at  the  young  captain  of  the 
Washingtons,  and  as  Dick  swung  out  of  the  room  he  heard 
the  call  of  the  alarm  over  the  city,  knowing  that  his  own 
boys  would  be  back  at  the  fire  again  in  a  short  while. 

.  “Wait  a  minute — I’m  going,  too!”  yelled  Connors,  dart¬ 
ing  out  of  the  office. 

“Give  me  a  gun !”  called  Dick  as  the  fellow  came  towards 
the  buggy. 

Connors  ran  back  to  the  sergeant’s  desk,  picked  up  two 
revolvers  from  the  drawer  of  the  sergeant's  desk,  and 
reached  the  buggy  as  the  chief  turned  the  horse's  head  and 
held  it  in  rein  until  he  could  arrive. 

“Go!”  he  shouted  at  the  horse,  and  the  animal,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fire  driving  with  the  chief  at  the  lines,  leaped 
away,  taking  Main  Street  south  at  a  fearful  pace. 

The  chief  was  urging  his  horse  at  every  foot,  keeping  the 
whip  just  above  its  back  and  flicking  it  across  every  moment 
or  two  to  allow  the  animal  to  know  that  there  would  be  no 
loafing. 
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Like  a  racehorse  the  animal  sped  along,  never  flagging 
nor  mow  ng  down  for  a  second,  wheeling  around  Holmes 
Street  to  the  westward  without  even  taking  an  uneven  step. 

There  are  the  boys !  breathed  Dick,  as  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  clinging  running-bells  within  the  house  and 
he  knew  that  they  were  preparing  to  roll  the  machines  out 
of  the  place  and  make  the  run  to  the  fire. 

Block  after  block  the  horse  traveled  at  full  speed,  turning 
south  to  Box  34  without  a  flinch  in  its  step. 

The  chief  continued  to  hold  the  whip  above  its  head, 
flicking  the  standing  ears  to  remind  the  animal  that  speed 
was  paramount. 

‘‘There  it  is — at  the  mattress  factory  again !”  as  Wide 
pointed  to  where  the  crowd  was  gathered  in  that  block. 

Ehe  hoi  be  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  place,  the  assistant 
chief  of  police  leaped  out,  followed  quickly  by  Wide,  and 

they  darted  for  the  wide  front  door  of  the  place  without 
waiting  for  the  chief. 

Up  the  steps  of  the  first  flight  they  went,  and  Dick 
caught  sight  of  a  man  just  climbing  out  of  the  second- 
floor  window  to  the  rear. 

Halt!  Halt!’  he  yelled,  running  at  his  best  speed 
down  the  length  of  the  room. 

This^  was  the  boldest  ever !  Staying  here  until  the  alarm 
was  turned  in  and  even  waiting  until  some  of  the  firemen 
answered  the  alarm ! 

Bang !  Dick  fired  at  the  fellow  when  he  saw  him  going 
out  of  the  window,  and  Connors  ran  along  the  room  at  the 
same  time. 

Reaching  the  window  the  boy  vaulted  to  the  sill  and 
looked  below.  There  was  a  low  roof  of  another  factory  to 
the  rear  of  them,  and  the  fellow  had  dropped  from  that  to 
the  ground. 

Throwing  a  leg  over  the  sill,  Dick  dropped  to  the  low 
roof,  followed  immediately  by  Connors, _  and  then  to  the 
ground  below. 

“Halt!  Halt!”  cried  Dick  again,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  fellow  going  along  the  yard  of  the  factory  to  the  rear 
of  this  mattress  factory. 

The  man  did  not  stop,  but  leaped  to  one  side  and  ran  in 
a  zig-zag  path  to  keep  from  being  hit  by  any  who  might 
fire. 

He  was  a  quick-witted  fellow,  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  men  with  shooting-irons.  That 
was  evident  on  the  moment. 

Bang !  Bang !  Dick  raised  his  gun  and  let  loose  twice  at 
the  fellow,  but  both  shots  missed.  That  zig-zagging  was 
the  thing  that  saved  the  fellow. 

Over  a  low  fence  the  man  darted,  and  Wide  leaped  it 
right  after  him,  making  the  side  street  and  dashing  along 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  man  darting  along  beside  a  lot 
of  barrels  and  boxes,  evidently  watching  for  a  chance  to 
dodge  in. 

Bang!  Bang!  He  fired  twice  more,  but  no  effect  was 
visible.  The  fellow  was  a  good  runner  and  kept  up  his 
pace. 

Suddenly  he  disappeared  behind  a  lot  of  boxes  in  front 
of  a  factory  in  the  next  block,  and  Dick  stopped  immedi¬ 
ately. 

If  the  fellow  was  hidden  behind  a  box  or  a  large  barrel  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  to  get  him.  If  he 
v/as  not  hidden  there  was  no  use  of  following  to  that  point. 


Wide  dodged  off  to  the  center  of  the  street  and  watched 
his  chance  to  see  the  fellow  if  he  came  from  beyond  the  row 
of  barrels  and  boxes  farther  along  the  street. 

Connors  caught  up  with  him  and  asked  where  the  fellow 
had  gone. 

“Right  there!  Behind  that  barrel  or  some  of  those 
boxes !”  as  Dick  pointed  to  the  place. 

Connors  was  not  the  kind  who  flinched  at  a  deal  of  this 
kind.  Gripping  two  weapons  firmly  in  his  hands  he  ran 
to  a  point  close  beside  that  box  and  called  to  the  fellow 
to  give  up.  There  was  no  answer. 

Bang !  Bang  !  Connors  turned  loose  two  bullets  into  the 
boxes  and  still  there  was  no  answer. 

Then  he  made  a  dash  for  one  of  the  barrels,  reached  over 
behind  it,  saw  nothing  and  dropped  behind  the  entire  row — 
no  one  was  in  sight ! 

“No  one  here!  Are  you  sure  where  he  went?”  he  asked 
as  Wide  joined  him  behind  the  row. 

“Of  course,  Urn  sure!  I  saw  him  go  behind  here,  but 
he  might  have  run  along  and  got  out  at  the  other  end  for 
all  I  know.  I  was  trying  to  follow  him,  but  there’s  no  light 
at  that  corner,  and  he  might  have  gotten  away!” 

Only  the  moonlight  and  the  stars  in  a  bright  sky  lighted 
the  scene. 

“Well,  he’s  gone.  That’s  all  there  is  to  that.  Let’s  go 
back  and  see  how  the  fire  is  getting  along,”  suggested  Con¬ 
nors. 

They  turned  back  along  the  narrow  street  and  reached 
the  front  of  the  mattress  factory,  where  the  boys  of  the 
Washington  Company  were  hard  at  their  work. 

The  incendiaries  had  taken  more  particular  care  this 
time,  and  had  started  a  fire  that  was  harder  to  manage. 

But  Hal  Norton  and  Joe  Darrell  and  Terry  Rourke  were 
doing  some  good  work.  They  had  not  wasted  a  moment 
and  had  used  grenades  plentifully  to  quench  the  blaze  until 
they  could  get  a  good  stream  on  it. 

“How’s  this?  Getting  it  all  right?”  Dick  asked  Ralph 
King,  who  stood  beside  the  engine  boys,  watching  them 
pump,  and  at  the  same  time  ready  to  receive  any  orders 
that  might  come. 

Dick  went  into  the  building  and  found  that  the  fire  was 
already  under  control.  The  boys  had  done  quick  work  and 
accurate. 

Coming  out  of  the  place  he  saw  Connors  and  Chief  Pel- 
ton  standing  together  on  the  opposite  corner,  watching  the 
boys  at  the  engine,  but  seemingly  deeply  engrossed  at  the 
same  time  in  conversation. 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  of  it?”  he  asked  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  them. 

“It  has  me  guessing,”  responded  Pel  ton.  “I  can’t  figure 
out  the  reason  for  their  starting  these  fires.  They  don’t 
seem  to  know  how  it’s  done  right,  for  they’ve  missed  on 
both  of  these.  The  one  last  night  was  well  done,  but  they’ve 
failed  flatly  on  this  mattress  factory,  and  they  ought  to 
succeeed  well,  for  the  top  floor  is  full  of  great  burning 
material.” 

Wide  turned  and  looked  back  at  the  building,'  watching 
the  light  smoke  drift  out  of  the  third  floor,  attesting  the 
fact  that  his  boys  were  fighting  out  the  last  little  tongues 
of  flame  that  were  there. 

“Well,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  we’ve  got  to  catch  them  with 
the  goods  on.  They’re  the  best  ever.  They  seem  to  bo 
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afraid  of  nothing,  and  that  fellow  that  we  chased  certainly 
did  get  away  about  the  slickest  that  I’ve  ever  heard  of,”  an¬ 
swered  Dick. 

After  fifteen  minutes  the  boys  of  the  company  came  out 
of  the  building,  the  “all  out”  was  sounded  and  the  hose  was 

O  7 

reeled  for  the  homeward  trip. 

Wide  watched  them,  while  he  sat  on  a  box  near  the  side¬ 
walk,  and  calmly  reloaded  the  weapon  he  had  been  using. 

“What  are  you  doing  with  that?”  asked  Hal  as  he  came 
up.  “Why  haven’t  you  a  uniform  on?” 

“Can’t  answer  but  one  question  at  a  time,”  smiled  Dick. 
“Which  shall  I  answer  first?” 

‘‘Either  one,”  laughed  Hal  as  he  started  to  go  back  to 
the  hose-cart. 

“I  am  loading  this,”  answered  Dick  to  the  first  question. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  weary  from  the  even¬ 
ing’s  work,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  hour  was  very  late, 
being  almost  eleven  o’clock,  Hal  laughed  heartily  at  the 
reply  which  Dick  had  given  to  his  two  queries. 

“Well,  Dick,  do  you  want  to  take  a  ride  in,  or  are  you 
going  with  the  company?”  the  chief  asked  him  after  a  few 
minutes. 

“Believe  I’ll  take  a  trip  with  you,”  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  walked  out  to  the  buggy.  “When  a  fellow  is  in 
his  Sunday-go-to-meetings  he  isn’t  supposed  to  walk  with 
his  company.  But  I’d  like  awfully  well  to  have  a  hat.” 

“What  became  of  yours?”  asked  Connors. 

“One  of  those  fellows  smashed  it  with  my  own  gun.” 

Connors  smiled  at  this,  for  he  remembered  that  note  of 
the  “League  of  Three.” 

The  aspect  which  they  had  presented  to  them  at  head¬ 
quarters  when  they  arrived  was  one  which  was  not  pleasing. 
Though  they  smiled  and  laughed  over  some  of  the  things 
that  were  said,  Chief  Pelton,  Chief  Sharp,  Connors  and 
Young  Wide  Awake  were  not  the  happiest  quartette  in  Bel¬ 
mont  that  midnight. 

Dick  walked  out  to  the  office  and  called  up  his  mother, 
telling  her  that  he  would  be  home  in  a  short  while,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  walk,  as  he  probably  had  missed  tire  last  car. 

Then,  reaching  the  engine-house  and  finding  Terry  just 
departing,  the  two  boys  started  for  theirhomes  in  the  south 
end  of  town. 

Dick  was  quiet  to-night.  He  did  not  wish  to  talk,  and 
Terry  was  too  weaVy  to  talk.  Three  fire  runs  in  two  nights 
is  too  much  for  the  average  boy,  and  when  one  of  them  was 
a  tremendously  hard  fight  it  is  by  far  too  much. 

Just  as  they  were  passing  a  corner  of  Fourth  Street  a 
little  boy  came  running  up  to  Dick  and  asked  if  he  were 
Dick  Halstead. 

Receiving  an  affirmative  reply  he  handed  a  note  to  Dick, 
who  took  it,  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read : 

“Our  Dear  Mr.  Dick  Halstead — We  heard  you  re¬ 
mark  to-night  that  the  only  way  to  catch  us  is  with  the 
goods  on.  You  are  right.  But  we  don't  propose  to  get 
caught  by  you  or  those  cheese-heads  at  the  police  station. 
We  bad  enough  of  them  a  long  time  ago.  You  don’t  re¬ 
member  us,  but  they  would  if  they  would  see  us.  Good  luck 
to  you — and,  by  the  way,  we  understood  Pelton  to  say  that 
we  failed  to-night  at  the  mattress  factory.  We  won’t  fai 
the  next  time.  “League  of  Three.” 


This  certainly  was  boldness.  The  idea  of  their  sending 
a  note  to  him  on  the  open  street  as  he  was  going  home 
;from  the  very  fire  they  had  started ! 

Dick  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  It  looked  like  some 
great  joke,  excepting  that  the  reality  of  the  fires  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  joke. 

“Shure,  what  is  it?”  asked  Terry,  catching  the  peculiar 
expression  in  Dick’s  face. 

“I  wish  I  knew,  Terry,”  answered  the  Washington  cap¬ 
tain. 

But  he  would  tell  the  Irish  lad  no  more  than  this.  It  had 
been  understood  in  the  office  at  headquarters  that  nothing 
would  be  said  further  about  the  matter  until  something  else 
happened  and  that  nothing  would  be  said  outside  of  those 
who  actually  knew  all  about  the  “League  of  Three’’  and 
their  doings. 

Dick  was  in  a  quandary.  He  did  not  know  whether  to 
turn  back  and  show  the  note  to  the  chief.  He  was  weary, 
and  he  had  told  his  mother  that  he  would  be  at  home. 

But  he  ought  to  stay !  The  good  of  the  people  demanded 
that  he  do  anything  and  everything  possible  to  catch  these 
bold  fellows,  this  “League  of  Three.”  r 

“I’m  going  back  to  headquarters,  Terry,”  he  said  after 
a  moment,  looking  about  for  a  place  from  which  he  might 
telephone  to  his  mother. 

“Bedad,  then  Oi’ll  have  to  walk  alone,  eh?”  he  asked. 

“Either  that  or  come  on  back  with  me,  and  we’ll  go  home 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  chief,”  replied  the  young  captain. 

Terry  concluded  to  go  back,  too,  and  Dick  walked^  back 
along  the  block,  entering  a -drug-store  which  was  yet  open, 
and  calling  up  his  mother  to  let  her  know  that  he  might 
not  get  home  until  very  much  later,  owing  to  something 
which  had  happened  downtown. 

She  always  understood,  for  Mrs.  Halstead  believed  im¬ 
plicitly  in  her  son  Dick,  and  knew  that  whenever  he  said 
a  thing  it  was  true.  No  further  questions  needed  to  be 
asked — she  knew  he  would  always  tell  her  the  whole  truth 
when  he  saw  her  next. 

Hurrying  back  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police,  Dick 
found  both  chiefs  sitting  in  Sharp’s  office. 

“Hello,  Dick !  What  brings  you  back?”  asked  Pelton. 

“Just  got  a  note !  One  of  those  fellows  sent  a  small  lad 
to  catch  me  on  the  way  home,  and  this  is  what  he  handed 
to  me !” 

Dick  pushed  the  note  across  the  table,  and  Pelton,  in 
picking  it  up  to  read  it,  passed  one  back  to  ide. 

Dick  looked  at  the  piece  of  paper  in  amazement.  This 
was  going  too  far — this  business  of  writing  notes  to  the 
very  heads  of  departments! 

The  note  which  Pelton  pushed  across  to  Wide  read : 

“Dear  Chiefs — We  have  written  a  note  to  Dick  Hal¬ 
stead  telling  him  that  we  don't  propose  to  get  caught  with 
the  goods  on  or  any  other  way.  The  same  ,to  you.  Catch 
us  if  you  can.  ‘'League  of  Three.” 

“What’s  to  be  done  about  this,  anyway?”  asked  Dick. 

But  the  chief  could  not  reply.  They  were  completely 

nonplussed.  This  was  something  absolutely  new  and  unique 

in  the  lives  of  either  one  of  the  men.  Thev  had  never  hoard 
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of  as  bold  a  band  of  tire-fiends  as  these  fellows  were. 
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“  Ihe  °nb  thing  to  do  is  to  catch  them  red-handed.  They 
can  be  caught — we  ve  caught  others  right  here  in  Bel¬ 
mont  !  and  Chief  Sharp  closed  his  jaws  down  like  a  steel 

trap. 

He  was  going  after  these  fellows — and  he  was  going  to 
get  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AGAIN  CHASED,  AND  ANOTHER  ESCAPE. 

“ Come  on,  Terry;  let’s  be  getting  home!”  suggested 
Dick  to  the  Irish  lad,  who  was  sitting  on  the  front  stoop 
of  headquarters,  already  dropped  off  to  sleep.  The  Irish 
lad  was  wasting  no  time. 

“Oi  think  Or  11  shtay  roight  here,  bedad!”  he  answered. 
“This  is  roight  noice  and  Oi’m  in  joying  it.”' 

“All  right,  then!  Enjoy  it  all  you  want,  but  I’m  going 
home !” 

Terry  gathered  himself  up  from  the  stoop  and  started  off 
along  the  street  with  his  comrade,  still  too  tired  and  sleepy 
to  talk. 

“Which  way  are  you  going,  annyway?”  asked  he  after 
they  had  walked  several  blocks  and  he  noticed  that  they 
were  not  on  Main  Street. 

“Just  thought  I’d  go  through  this  way  for  the  fun  of  it. 
I’ve  never  been  through  this  way,  and  they  say  it’s  the 
shortest  way  home.” 

It  was  a  fact,  but  Wide  had  never  gone  that  way,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  Main  Street  had  always  appealed 
to  him. 

People  quite  frequently  become  acquainted  with  one  path 
and  are  at  a  loss  when  they  attempt  to  follow  another, 
whether  it  be  going  home  or  any  other  place. 

“By  George,”  after  two  more  blocks  had  been  traversed, 
“I’ll  be  so  dead  tired  in  the  morning  that  I  won’t  feel  very 
much  like  going  to  church.” 

“Shure,  Oi’m  not  thinking  av  going  to  church,”  said 
Terry.  “Oi’m  going  to  shlape  for  the  nixt  two  days,  be¬ 
dad!”  ' 

Wide’s  eyes  were  on  the  path  ahead,  for  he  was  thinking 

hard  of  what  had  been  going  on  during  the  past  two  nights 

and  a  dav.  Those  notes  had  the  better  of  him,  as  well  as 
«/ 

the  two  chiefs  up  there  in  headquarters. 

He  could  not  see  the  reason  for  the  notes,  could  not 
understand  why  these  men  merely  wanted  to  destroy  prop¬ 
erty  without  any  other  view.  He  could  not  understand 
why  they  were  so  bold  about  everything  they  did. 

“If  they  simply  want  to  start  fire,  why  don’t  they  go  on 
and  finish  their  little  job  and  quit?”  he  queried  of  him¬ 
self.  “Why  do  they  have  to  be  bothering  people  with  their 
notes?  They  must  be  crazy — a  bunch  of  lunatics!” 

This  and  thoughts  of  a  kindred  nature  made  up  the  sum 
total  of  his  considerations  as  he  walked  along  the  strange 
street  to  the  southward. 

Hodden! v  the  boy  stopped  dead  still  and  held  out  a  hand 

fo;  Terre  to  stand  where  he  was. 

There  was  a.  tongue  of  tire  right  there  in  the  Watson 


Dick  blinked  his  eyes  two  or  three  times  and  looked 
more  closely. 

It  was  fire !  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact !  And 
look — there  was  a  man  at  the  window  of  the  second  floor 
calmly  pouring  something  out  of  a  can,  while  another  was 
behind  him  stooping  and  striking  a  light ! 

They  were  setting  fire  to  the  toy  factory ! 

“Terry !  Terry !  Look  there !  See  that ?”  as  he  grabbed 
the  Irish  lad  by  the  shoulder  and  drew  him  around  to  see 
the  place  across  the  street. 

“Bedad!”  exclaimed  the  Irish  boy.  “What’s  all  that?” 

“Ring  the  alarm!  Quick!  Send  in  a  double  call  and 
get  two  companies  here  right  away !  Get  to  that  box  right 
there — No.  33  !” 

On  the  instant  Dick  started  across  the  street,  breaking 
straight  for  the  front  door  of  the  place.  It  was  closed 
and  locked  securely. 

Leaping  down  the  steps  he  ran  for  the  rear  door  and  here 
found  that  the  entire  freight-loading  platform  of  the  place 
was  wide  open — the  large  doors  had  been  thrown  completely 
back.  ( 

Jumping  up  to  the  platform,  Wide  darted  through  the 
doors  and  made  for  the  stairway  to  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Plainly  he  could  hear  the  roar  of  fire,  and  the  crackle 
of  small  wood  burning ! 

Taking  the  steps  two  at  a  time  he  darted  for  the  second 
floor,  where  the  two  men  were  at  work,  as  he  thought,  and 
reached  there  to  see  three  men  making  for  the  elevator 
shaft  in  the  rear ! 

“Halt!  Halt!”  he  cried,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  one 
of  the  revolvers  which  Connors  had  given  him  and  which  he 
had  not  returned. 

Bang!  He  threw  one  of  the  guns  to  a  level  and  fired 
point-blank  at  the  men  to  the  rear  of  the  floor. 

Like  a  flash  all  three  of  them  leaped  into  the  elevator, 
one  pulled  the  rope  and  they  went  out  of  sight. 

Down  the  steps  the  boy  leaped,  trying  to  make  for  the 
lower  floor  before  the  fugitives  reached  there.  Just  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  them  they  were  going  through  the  rear 
door,  out  on  the  platform,  and  down  the  incline  to  the 
loading  yard. 

Dashing  for  the  rear  doorway,  Wide  called  on  the 
men  to  halt,  but  they  ran  ahead,  leaping  a  low  fence  to  the 
rear  and  taking  an  alley  which  led  to  the  north. 

Over  the  fence  the  boy  went,  taking  it  at  a  single  bound 
and  darting  around  a  barrel  which  lay  there,  just  as  one  of 
the  men  turned  and  fired  at  him. 

So  soon  as  the  fellow  fired,  he  turned  and  ran  with  the 
other  two  toward  the  north.  Straight  ahead  they  kept, 
though  Dick  had  to  be  more  cautious  now  that  the  fellows 
had  taken  to  shooting. 

Block  after  block  they  went,  never  leaving  the  alley,  and 
Dick  kept  about  a  half-block  to  their  reai\ 

Across  Holmes  Street  the  fellows  went  and  Dick  won¬ 
dered  how  far  this  chase  would  proceed.  He  could  easily 
have  closed  the  gap,  so  far  as  speed  of  travel  was  concerned, 
but  was  somewhat  fearful  of  doing  so,  as  one  of  those  fel¬ 
lows  was  armed,  and  it  was  a  case  of  three  against  one  at 
the  best. 

Suddenly,  reaching  First  Avenue,  the  men  turned  lo- 
ward  the  east,  which  meant  they  were  seeking  the  river! 
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I  hat  was  the  Mecca  of  every  wrongdoer — the  river. 

Dick  wheeled  at  the  next  corner  and  saw  them  cross 
Main  Street,  darting  far  to  one  side  to  keep  out  of  the  way 

of  an  arc  light. 

Certain  it  was  that  he  had  caught  them  with  the  goods 
on,  and  now  it  remained  for  him  to  trap  them  somewhere 
until  they  were  captured. 

Across  the  darker  paid  of  First  Avenue  towrard  the  river 
they  went,  but  by  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight  of  the 
early  morning  hour  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  their  general 
direction. 

He  would  see  that  they  did  not  get  out  of  sight  as  that 
fellow  had  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  night. 

His  breath  was  coming  in  very  short  pants,  and  his  legs 
were  tiring  under  him,  but  he  was  determined. 

The  men  in  front  suddenly  veered  to  the  southward  again 
when  they  reached  the  river  street,  and  Dick  wondered 
if - 

Suddenly  they  went  into  a  deserted  cabin  which  stood 
close  to  the  river. 

Dick  halted.  Here  was  the  end  of  the  chase.  That 
house  was  isolated  from  the  others,  and  he  would  stay  here 
in  wTatch  until  morning. 

He  walked  across  the  street  and  took  up  a  place  behind 

a  pile  of  iron  junk  which  stood  at  the  curbing  of  the  river 
street. 

Ceitainly  they  could  not  hit  him  here.  And  certainly 
they  could  not  get  away  unless  he  saw  them  leaving.  There 
were  just  two  sides  to  this  game,  and  he  was  playing  on 
the  lucky  part  of  both  sides. 

Calmly  pulling  the  other  gun  out  of  his  pocket  he  lay 
on  the  ground  and  looked  at  the  house,  which  stood  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  dark  shimmer  of  the  F*raser  River. 

Bang !  Suddenly  a  shot  echoed  from  the  house,  he  saw 
a  flash,  and  the  ping  of  a  bullet  against  the  iron  pile  told 
him  that  they  had  thought  to  get  at  him  with  a  bullet. 

“I  &uess  ^ey  don’t  know  what  this  is  or  they’d  not  waste 
their  ammunition  !”  he  said  to  himself,  and  there  was  a 
chuckle  away  down  in  his  throat  which  told  that  he  would 
enjoy  another  such  shot. 

Bang !  The  fellow  fired  again,  and  again  there  was  the 
ping  of  the  leaden,  missile  on  the  iron  pile. 

‘Mv  God,  I’m  shot!”  yelled  Dick,  and  then  he  set  up  a 
series  of  three  or  four  agonizing  groans. 

“Now  I  wonder  if  those  fellows  will  crawl  out  of  there 
and  give  me  a  chance  at  them.  It  isn’t  fair  if  they  don’t,” 
he  mused. 

Fi\e  minutes  went  by,  and  Dick  now  and  then  uttered 
another  groan  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  been  verv 
badly  shot. 

Of  a  sudden  one  of  the  men  came  out  of  the  hut,  and 
Dick  followed  him  with  the  barrel  of  his  gun.-  He  rested 
it  atop  a  bar  of  twisted  iron,  taking  careful  aim  at  the 
fellow’s  legs  so  that  he  could  cripple  but  not  kill. 

Bang!  Just  one  shot  he  fired,  and  the  fellow  uttered  a 
yell,  threw  his  arms  into  the  air  and  went  to  the  ground, 
his  head  striking  at  the  foot  of  the  two  steps  which  led 
down  from  the  hut. 

Bang!  Bang!  Two  shots  echoed  in  the  air,  and  the 
ping  of  two  bullets  against  the  iron  scrap  pile  told  the  hoy 


that  the  fellow  inside  that  hut  who  was  handling  the  gun 
was  not  to  be  beaten. 

Had  he  not  been  protected  by  iron  and  steel  he  would 
have  been  dead  long  before  this. 

Just  as  he  was  planning  whether  to  take  a  shot  at  the 
hut,  taking  a  chance  on  getting  one  more  of  the  fellows  by 
accident,  -  there  came  the  sound  of  running  feet,  and  two 
men  broke  out  of  First  Avenue  and  dashed  for  the  river¬ 
front. 

Bang !  Bang !  Two  shots  sounded  from  the  hut,  and  Dick 
heard  the  spit  of  the  bullets  against  the  fence  back  of  these 
newcomers. 

The  two  men  stopped  and  took  a  stand,  and  Dick  caught 
the  glint  of  bright  steel  in  the  starlight. 

Bang !  Bang !  Two  shots  went  flying  at  the  hut,  and  back 
came  two  more,  exhibitive  of  the  fact  that  the  fugitives 
within  the  hut  expected  to  make  a  stand. 

Dick  rested  his  weapon  on  the  scrap  pile  and  tried  to 
make  out  who  were  the  newcomers.  They  were  coming 
straight  toward  him,  and  he  could  see  that  one  of  them 
wore  a  uniform — it  was  Connors ! 

He  waited  until  the  man  was  closer  and  then  called : 

“Connors !  Oh,  Connors !” 

On  the  instant  he  was  covered  by  a  gun. 

“Who’s  that?”  asked  the  gruff  voice  of  the  assistant 
chief  of  police. 

“Dick  Halstead!”  answered  Wide,  and  the  gun  in  Con¬ 
nors’  hand  dropped  to  his  side,  while  the  man  himself  came 
over  more  closely  to  see  if  this  were  true.  The  point  of  the 
weapon,  though,  was  still  upon  Dick. 

“Hello,  Dick!  What’ re  you  doing  here?  Hurt?”  as 
he  saw  that  the  boy  was  lying  flat. 

“No,  riot  hurt!  Just  hiding  behind  this  scrap  iron  to 
keep  from  getting  hurt.  I  chased  them  down  here  and  I'm 
waiting  until  morning.  I  dropped  one  of  them  over  there 
by  the — hello !  What’s  that  ?”  and  Dick  hopped  quickly 
to  his  feet  as  he  saw  the  two  men  dart  out  of  the  cabin  and 
dash  for  the  river. 

Bang !  Bang !  He  raised  his  gun  and  fired  twice  at  them, 
but  they  had  leaped  into  the  river  and  were  making  for  a 
launch  wThich  was  moored  some  yards  in  the  river. 

Connors  raced  toward  the  river  at  the  same  time,  and 
behind  him  came  Chief  Sharp,  who  had  remained  at  his 
office  all  night. 

The  two  fugitives  reached  the  launch,  came  up  on  the 
farther  side  of  it,  and  could  not  be  seen  from  shore. 

Wide  looked  along  for  some  craft  with  which  they  could 
follow,  but  there  was  not  a  single  one  in  sight — that  launch 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  obtained. 

Suddenly  the  little  launch  began  to  move  and  started  for 
the  middle  of  the  river,  with  the  men  not  yet  in  sight. 

Dick  darted  out  behind  the  hut,  ran  along  the  river¬ 
front,  seeking  for  a  canoe  or  skiff  or  anything  else  which 
would  float  them  out  after  the  fugitives.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  launch  continued  to  move  slowlv 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  river  and  neither  of  the  two  men 
had  as  yet  come  into  sight  of  those  on  shore.  They  wore 
making  good  their  escape,  right  beneath  the  very  noses  of 
the  police  chief,  his  assistant  and  the  boy  who  had  tracked 
them  this  far. 
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soon  be  landed,  the  men  of  the  launch  none  the  wiser  as  to 
whom  they  had  carried  to  safety. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CHASE  INTO  THE  WOODS. 

W  ide  found  no  boat  with  which  to  follow  them,  search 
though  he  might. 

Chug !  chug !  chug !  came  the  sound  along  the  river  of 
some  other  launch ! 

Quickly  the  boy  leaped  out  to  the  wharf-front  and 
watched  to  see  what  were  the  lights  and  where  the  little 
vessel  might  be  heading  at  this  early  hour. 

It  was  possible  that  a  party  of  fishermen  might  be  out 
hunting  for  a  ground,  or  going  to  one  so  that  they  might 
arrive  before  the  break  of  dawn. 

Suddenly  they  hove  in  sight  around  a  ferry  which  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  Fraser,  and  Wide  saw  that  it  was 
headed  right  into  the  old  Mayflower  dock  to  the  south  of 
where  they  now  were. 

There  was  a  chance  to  get  them,  if  the  voices  would  carry 
that  far. 

Bang !  Bang !  Bang !  Connors  lifted  his  weapon  and  fired 
three  times  into  the  air,  using  the  weapon  slowly  so  that 
the  attraction  of  the  first  shot  might  show  them  that  the, 
gun  was  being  fired  as  a  signal. 

The  launch  suddenly  turned  from  its  path  and  started 
toward  them. 

Bang !  Bang !  Two  shots  wTere  fired  out  there  in  the 
river ! 

Instantly  the  path  of  the  launch  changed  again,  and  ran 
straight  at  the  launch  to  which  the  fugitives  were  clinging ! 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  pick  them  up !”  cried  Dick,  waving 
to  Connors  to  come  along  and  they  would  chase  the  vessel 

down. 

Sure  enough !  The  shots  which  the  fellows  floating  in 
the  river  had  fired  caused  the  men  of  the  launch  to  think 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  vessel  and  they 
ran  close  to  take  aboard  the  unfortunates,  as  they  thought. 

Chug !  chug !  chug ;  came  the  bright,  cheery  noise  of  the 
engine  as  it  exploded  its  gasoline  almost  perfectly  and  scud¬ 
ded  along  the  river  toward  the  south. 

Dick  darted  away  as  the  launch  slowed  down  to  pick  the 
men  up,  and  tried  to  make  the  landing-point  at  the  same 
time,  or  about  the  same  time,  so  that  he  could  continue  the 
chase  of  the  fugitives. 

Chief  Sharp  had  taken  care  of  the  fellow  who  was  in¬ 
jured  by  the  hut,  and  went  on  back  to  headquarters  when 
he  saw  what  had  happened  out  on  the  river  and  knew  that 
Connors  and  Dick  Halstead  would  go  in  pursuit. 

Dick’s  breath  was  short  yet  from  the  running  he  had 
done  after  the  three  fellows  from  the  south  part  of  town, 
but  he  tried  to  hold  it  up  and  take  a  steady  pace  which 
might  kill  distance  without  fatiguing  him. 

Connors  gained  on  the  young  fellow  and  almost  passed 
him  before  Wide  realized  what  a  slow  pace  he  was  taking. 

•Spurting  of  a  sudden  the  boy  made  a  better  dash  lor 
the  next  two  or  three  blocks, passing  the  bridge  entrance  and 
the  Mayflower  dock  to  see  that  the  launch  was  making  in 
for  the  extreme  southermost  part  of  Belmont. 

“Don’t  believe  T  can  last  it  out!”  he  moaned  as  he  saw 
the  Jau och  putting  in  closer  to  land,  and  the  fellows  would 


Click !  click !  click !  his  shoes  fell  heavier  and  heavier 
along  the  docks  of  the  river-front  and  then  he  crossed  off 
to  take  the  road.  ( 

Another  half-mile  they  put  beneath  them,  and  then  they 
spied  the  launch,  whose  engine  was  still  running  and  the 
lights  were  yet  hung  as  if  for  another  trip  along  the  river. 

“Say!  Which  way  did  those  fellows  go  that  you  picked 
up?”  asked.  Connors  as  he  made  his  way  up  to  the  spot. 

“They  went  back  that  way!  Took  the  outer  road,  I  be¬ 
lieve!”  answered  the  fellow  addressed.  “  What’s  the 
trouble  ?” 

“Nothing  at  all !  Just  wanted  in  half  a  dozen  States  for 
about  as  many  crimes !”  called  back  Connors  as  he  darted 
away. 

He  felt  angry  and  he  wanted  to  make  these  fellows  who 
had  done  the  good  Samaritan  act  feel  cheap  for  saving  the' 
lives  of  men  who  were  such  criminals. 

Dashing  across  the  low  brush  they  reached  the  outer  road 
leading  north  and  south  and  took  a  look.  No  one  was  in 
sight. 

“Gee !  I’m  tired  !  I  want  a  rest !”  said  Connors,  falling 
to  his  knees  and  from  there  taking  a  seat  beneath  an  old 
tree  by  the  roadside. 

Wide  fell  down  beside  him,  and  here  they  rested  for  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  both  breathing  hard  and  trying  to  regain 
their  strength. 

Wide  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  for  he  knew 
how  was  best  to  get  all  the. strength  quickly,  by  taking  deep 
breaths  instead  of  the  short,  snappy  things  which  use  up 
vitality,  instead  of  collecting  it. 

“Well,  what  about  starting  for  town?”  asked  Connors. 

“I’d  just  as  soon  go  home  myself!”  answered  the  boy. 
“You  see,  it  isn’t  very  far  from  where  I  am  right  nowT !” 

“Well,  let’s  not  go  to  town,  then!”  suggested  Connors. 
“I’d  just  as  soon  sit  here  and  talk  to  you  as  to  walk  back 
to  town  alone.  This  is  a  lonesome  job  at  the  best,  and  I 
don’t  know  but  what  I’m  willing  to  talk  even  to  you  just  to 
break  the  dull  monotony  !” 

Wide  laughed  at  the  fellow  and  with  him,  and  they 
started  speaking  of  the  latest  sensation  to  them. 

“I  wonder  what  these  fellows  mean  by  sending  all  the 
notes,  anyway?”  asked  Wide.  “It  strikes  me  that  they 
could  as  well  go  on  with  their  job  of  setting  fire  to  houses 
without  telling  the  police  that  they’re  going  to  stay  here 
and  do  the  things!” 

“Well,  you  see,  it  strikes  me  that  they’re  a  gang  of  fel¬ 
lows  who  haven’t  any  other  reason  but  a  first-class  grudge 
against  the  police  of  the  town,  or  maybe  the  fire  chief.  See? 
Every  once  in  a  while  a  criminal  gets  sore  at  the  town  that 
he  was  convicted  by  and  served  a  long  sentence,  and  he 
comes  back  to  play  even.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea 
of  these  fellows.” 

Wide  had  not  thought  of  a  phase  such  as  that.  It  was 
something  entirely  new  to  him. 

In  fact,  all  criminality  wras  new  to  him,  for  he  was  not  a 
policeman — he  was  a  fireman.  Whatever  of  police  duty 
happened  to  fall  on  his  shoulders  had  gotten  there  by  virtue 
of  his  belief  that  any  citizen  should  aid  in  putting  down 
crime  and  arresting  the  criminals. 

“I  wouldn’t  care  so  much  if  they  would  attend  to  their 
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business,  and  not  try  to  make  trouble  for  the  tire  companies. 
What  was  their  reason  for  setting  fire  to  the  mattress  fac¬ 
tory  to-night  and  then  going  right  back  and  repeating  the 
trick?  Merely  because  the  chief  had  said  something  about 
it?” 

“That  only  bears  out  my  ideas  that  it  is  done  through 
spite,”  said  Connors.  “If  they  were  being  paid  for  the 
work  they  would  do  it  well,  being  sure  that  they  did  it  well 
the  first  time,  and  they  would  not  take  the  chance  of  writ¬ 
ing  notes.  But  the  very  fact  that  they  write  these  notes  to 
harass  the  police  and  the  fire  departments  shows  that  they 
have  it  in  for  the  two  departments,  and  want  to  make 
them  as  much  trouble  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  like 
all  criminals  of  such  a  class,  they  have  no  respect  for  prop¬ 
erty  rights  of  citizens,  but  set  fire  to  anything  which  strikes 
their  fancy.” 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  Connors  to  make.  He  was 
not  in  that  habit.  Young  Wide  Awake  somewhat  marvelled 
at  it,  for  usually  Connors  was  very  quiet  and  reticent. 

He  would  rather  listen  to  the  theories  of  others  than  ad¬ 
vance  those  of  his  own.  When  he  had  theories  he.  usually 
worked  on  them  and  showed  results. 

“Then  you  think  we  should  pay  no  heed  to  them?”  asked 
Wide. 

“Pay  no  heed  to  them!”  almost  yelled  Connors.  “You 
just  let  one  of  those  fellows  get  within  gunshot  of  me  and 
I’ll  show  you  whether  Fm  going  to  pay  heed  to  them  !” 

“They  were  within  gunshot  to-night,”  ventured  Wide, 
not  sure  whether  this  might  make  Connors  lose  his  temper. 

“So  they  were — but  they  didn’t  stay  on  the  side  where 
I  could  train  my  fortress  on  them,  or  there  would  have  been 
some  lively  yelling  when  I  got  through  !” 

“That  makes  me  think  of  the  way  I  had  them  to-night,” 
said  Dick.  “They  thought  I  was  behind  something  built 
of  wood  or  something  else  of  the  sort,  and  proceeded  to 
pepper  bullets  over  my  way.  Well,  you  see,  I  was  behind 
a  pile  of  scrap  iron  and  they  couldn’t  reach  me.” 

Connors  smiled  as  he  thought  of  such  a  move,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  Wide  had  purposely  chosen  such  a  barricade,  or  if 
it  had  merely  been  accidental. 

He  asked  the  question.  Wide  looked  at  the  assistant 
chief  in  surprise: 

“Of  course,  I  didn’t  choose  that  place!  It  was  the  only 
one  around  there.  Do  you  think  I  was  on  the  search  for  a 
soft  place  to  lie?  I  would  have  found  a  feather  pillow  and 
brought  it  over  there,  too !  No,  indeed !  That  was  the  only 
place,  and  I  was  a  mighty  happy  chap  to  have  that !” 

For  a  few  minutes  they  lay  quietly  by,  waiting  for  the 
other  to  speak,  when  Connors  at  last  stretched  and  started 
to  rise. 

“Guess  I’d  better  be  getting  back  to  headquarters  to  tell 
the  chief  that  those  fellows  beat  us  out  again!  Won’t  he 
fume  some,  when  he  hears  about  it?  for  the  chief  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worried.” 

The  daylight  had  not  yet  come,  though  it  should  be  here 
within  a  short  time,  for  the  hour  was  very,  very  late.  It 
had  been  just  past  the  midnight  hour  when  Wide  started 
fordiome,  and  since  that  time  there  had  been  a  fire. 

“Coine  to  think  of  it,"  exclaimed  Dick,  “there  was  a  fire 
to-night !  I’d  better  go  on  back  and  see  what  happened. 
Tho  toy  factory  was  set  by  those  fellows !  That’s  where  I 
discovered  them !” 


“The  toy  factory!”  answered  Connors.  “Is  that  what 

was  the  alarm  at  Box  33?”  1 

“Yes,  and  that’s  where  I  saw  these  three  fellows!  That’s 

where  I  got  on  their  trail !” 

“Well,  that’s  what  I’ve  been  wanting  to  ask  you,  and  I 
had  completely  forgotten  about  it !”  exclaimed  Connors. 
“That  shows  how  this  thing  has  had  me  worried.  So  you 
caught  them  with  the  goods  on*? — but  you  didn  t  catch  them 
with  the  goods  on  !  It  works  both  ways !” 

They  started  for  town,  guided  along  the  straight  road  of 
South '  Main  Street  by  the  arc  lights  in  the  distance. 

Even  at  this  distance  the  light  was  sufficient  to  guide 
them  out  of  the  way  of  rough  places. 

“What’s  that?”  as  Connors  suddenly  swung  out  of  the 
path  of  the  road  and  raised  his  gun  at  a  noise  which  he 
heard  to  one  side. 

“Come  out  of  there!  Who  is  that?”  he  called. 

Everything  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  then  Connors 
thought  that  it  was  possible  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  he 
started  on. 

Hardly  had  he  taken  three  steps  when  he  wheeled  again, 
and  this  time  dashed  into  the  low  brush  which  bordered  the 
road. 

Instantly  there  was  a  crackling  farther  within  the  brushy 
place,  and  Wide  heard  a  voice  calling  to  another  to  hurry. 

With  a  leap  he  was  off  for  the  short  cut,  which  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  know,  for  the  river  road  wffiich  la}T  to  the  east  of 
this  land  of  small  trees  and  brush. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CONCLUSION. 

There  might  be  game  in  this  chase — and  there  might  be 
nothing ! 

Through  the  short  cut  the  young  fellow  went,  crossing 
out  of  the  path  and  making  up  the  river  road  to  a  point 
where  he  thought  the  fellowTs  should  come  out  if  they  were 
going  to  come  at  all. 

There  was  no  sight  of  them,  and  no  sound. 

He  listened  intently.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  early  morning  within  the  brush-covered  area.  Yet, 
somewhere  within  that  place  were  the  men  whom  Connors 
had  chased,  and  was  Connors,  too. 

Wide  slipped  through  the  opening  in  the  brush  and  made 
his  way  through  toward  the  center,  for  he  had  roamed 
through  that  brush  much  as  a  youngster,  and  his  memory 
was  yet  vivid.  ’ 

Creeping  stealthily  along  he  made  his  way  foot  by  foot 
toward  the  middle  of  the  growth,  stopping  now  and  then 
and  listening  for  the  sound  of  either  of  the  two  parties,  the 
pursued  or  the  pursuer. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  held  his  breath,  for  fear  he 
would  be  discovered.  He  was  right  upon  the  fellows  1 

Behind  a  small  clump  he  heard  the  whispered  voices  of 
two  men,  and  wondered  if  they  had  heard  his  advance. 

Waiting  a  whole  minute,  which  seemed  to  stretch  into  a 
week,  he  stood  in  one  spot  and  almost  completely  held  his 
breath  during  that  time. 

Then  he  essayed  to  move — daring  almost  anything  to 
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rvcuh  the  spot  and  capture  the  fellows,  if  it  were  truly 

they ! 

Slipping  from  one  little  patch  of  brush  to  another  he* 
song  it  out  the  source  of  the  whispers,  and  suddenly  located 
the  exact  spot — just  to  his  right  and  in  a  very  thick  clump  ! 

Stealing  in  that  direction  he  managed  to  draw  himself 
closely  enough  to  catch  the  words  of  their  conversation, 
which  was  steady: 

“ - won't  be  able  to  get  us,  if - ” 

He  lost  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  and  the  last,  but 
understood  the  middle  of  it,  at  the  least.  But  that  was 
only  circumstantial. 

“But  they  were  coming  right  after  us!  Wonder  where 
they  are !” 

“Don't  hear  them  now!  Gee!  They  made  enough  fuss 
when  they  started  in  after  us,  didn’t  they?” 

“But  they  might  be  sneaking  around  in  here  now,  and 
they'd  land  on  us  like  a  thousand  of  brick!” 

“You  needn't  be  afraid.  That  young  kid  is  about  given 
out  after  his  run,  because  he  must  have  run  all  the  way 
along  shore  after  the  boat.  Gee !  That  was  a  lucky  piece,  • 
wasn't  it?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  so  lucky  if  they’d  suddenly  come  in  on 
us  right  here*  We’d  better  stop  talking  and  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  business.  We’ll  play  the  quiet  game,  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  know  us,  anyway,  and  we  can  say  we’re 
a  couple  of  hoboes  on  the  hummer  for  a  ride.” 

With  this  the  fellows  grew  quiet  for  several  moments, 
and  Dick  wondered  where  Connors  might  be. 

Should  he  take  the  chance  and  go  in  there  after  them? 
He  pulled  out  one  of  the  guns,  and  tried  to  feel  if  it  were 
loaded.  He  threw  open  the  cylinder  and  discovered  that  it 
was  all  ready  for  use — he  had  not  fired  a  shot  out  of  this 
one. 

“Glad  I  only  used  one  of  them,”  he  thought. 

Again  the  question  of  what  he  should  do  in  this  matter 
came  rushing  to  him.  If  he  should  take  these  fellows  it 
would  be  the  end  of  all  the  trouble,  but  if  they  should  pot 
him  while  he  was  playing  his  heroics  it  wouldn’t  be  so  ex¬ 
tremely  funny,  and  that  wouldn’t  end  the  trouble  rightly 
at  all. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  sneaking  out  of  here?  I’m 
tired  of  this,”  whispered  one  of  the  fellows.  “This  seat  is 
a  pretty  damp  one,  and  I’m  not  very  fond  of  it.” 

Wide’s  mind  was  made  up  on  the  instant.  He  would 
make  the  try. 

It  was  a  real  leap  in  the  dark — leaping  at  these  two  fel¬ 
lows  without  knowing  how  well  they  were  prepared  for  it, 
save  that  he  knew  he  was. 

Just  as  the  other  fellow  started  to  speak  Wide  hurled 
himself  through  the  brush  and  threw  both  gun^  on  the 
fellows. 

“Throw  up  your  hands !  You’re  under  arrest !”  he  cried, 
using  as  heavy  a  voice  as  he  could  command  under  the  cir- 
e  instances. 

Bang !  He  let  loose  of  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  guns  to 
light  ijo  the  scene  and  let  the  fellows  know  that  he  meant 
business,  though  he  aimed  it  between  the  two. 

I  r.  +  a  fitly  one  of  the  men  fell  to  the  ground  and  Dick’s 
h and  on  foot  -ido  followed  the  fellow. 

“None  of  that!  Just  stand  right  up  here!”  he  cried. 


As  he  spoke  the  other  fellow  darted  to  one  side  and  tried 
to  get  off. 

Bang!  Dick  fired  the  gun  on  that  side,  knowing  that 
it  was  the  only  cartridge  that  was  left  on  his  left-hand  side. 

The  fellow  stopped  on  the  instant,  fearing  that  Dick 
would  get  him  the  next  time,  but  the  fellow  on  the  right 
had  seized  the  psychological  moment,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
darted  away  in  the  brush. 

Bang!  Another  gun  spoke  from  that  side  of  the  brush 
and  the  fellow’s  running  ceased. 

“That  you,  Connors?”  he  called  out,  hoping  that  his 
words  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  fellow  to  his  left 
— on  the  side  of  that  empty  gun. 

“Yep!  All  right  over  here!  Have  yon  got  your  fel¬ 
low?”  called  back  the  assistant  chief. 

With  this  Wide  swung  the  other  hand  around  to  the 
fellow  and  covered  the  shadow  with  both  weapons. 

“Just  get  your  hands  into  the  air,  will  you?”  he  com¬ 
manded. 

The  fellow  obeyed  on  the  instant,  and  Wide  yelled  out: 

“I’ve  got  mine!  Tell  the  other  two  fellows  to  come  in’ 
and  help  us  out !  They’re  on  your  side !  Yell  to  them !” 

This  was  a  fine  cue  to  give  Connors,  and  the  fellow  took 
the  hint. 

“I  say,  chief!  Tell  Billy  to  come  right  in  on  the  Other 
side  and  wait  for  us !  You’d  better  go  on  to  the  telephone 
and  send  for  the  wagon !” 

This  was  good  yelling  to  imaginary  persons  on  the  out¬ 
side,  but  it  had  its  effect  on  the  fugitives. 

“You  march  right  through  that  way — to  the  right! 
Keep  ahead  there  !  Just  remember  that  I’ve  got  a  couple  of 
guns  at  your  heart  and  I’ve  got  an  awfully  nervous  first 
finger  on  the  trigger  on  both  sides !”  said  Dick  to  his  cap¬ 
tive. 

The  fellow  started  away  through  the  brush,  and  Dick 
was  right  behind  him,  watching  every  movement  of  the 
shadow  for  fear  the  fellow  might  make  a  dash  to  get  away. 

Out  on  the  river  road  they  came,  and  Wide  started  the 
fellow  down  the  road  toward  town. 

Just  then  Connors  came  out  of  the  brush  with  his  man  in 
the  lead,  and  they  joined  at  the  corner  of  the  short  cut 
where  Wide  had  come  through. 

“You  fellows  just  join  hands  there!  That’s  the  idea! 
Keep  right  ahead!”  enjoined  Connors. 

Into  town  they  went,  just  as  the  first  break  of  day  came 
over  Belmont,  and  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  City  Hall 
boomed  out  the  hour  of  five. 

“I’m  getting  very  tired  and  very  hungry  and  very 
sleepy,”  said  Dick  as  they  passed  the  depot. 

“Me,  too!”  answered  Connors.  “Just  keep  your  guns 
on  these  fellows  and  we’ll  soon  be  eating  meals  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  up  on  Main  Street.” 

They  turned  up  the  narrow  way  which  led  to  Main 
Street,  and  here  marched  along  to  the  police  station,  the 
men  looking  back  two  or  three  times,  but  finding  each  time 
that  a  gun  was  pointing  out  of  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
captors  at  each  of  the  prisoners. 

“What’s  all  this?  Where’ve  you  been  all  the  time?” 
asked  the  chief  as  he  started  out  of  the  police  station  and 
saw  this  brigade  march  up. 

“Having  a  good  time  in  the  woods!”  said  Connors. 
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“Little  moonlight  party  down  the  river,  too!”  said  Wide. 

“  You'll  notice  from  the  clothing  that  we’ve  been  in  bath¬ 
ing  !”  as  he  waved  one  of  his  guns  at  the  two  fellows,  whose 
clothes  stuck  closely  about  their  forms. 

Into  the  station  they  made  their  way,  the  sergeant  took  . 
the  names  and  descriptions,  and  the  two  fellows  were  given 
separate  cells. 

In  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  Wide  and  Connors  told 
of  the  capture  of  the  fellows. 

“That  sounds  like  you’ve  been  having  a  glorious  time,” 
smiled  the  chief. 

The  chief’s  smile  meant  a  great  deal.  It  meant  that  he 
was  relieved,  for  those  notes  had  been  giving  him  much 

worry. 

“Now  let  us  read  the  literature  of  these  fellows,”  he 
suggested. 

“I'd  rather  go  out  and  have  something  to  eat!”  sug¬ 
gested  Dick,  and  his  suggestion  was  the  more  powerful,  for 
neither  of  they  others  said  another  word — they  rose  and 
started  for  the  restaurant. 

While  they  ate  a  simple  lunch,  which  they  called  break¬ 
fast,  they  did  not  discuss  the  capture,  but  left  that  for  the 
office  in  headquarters. 

Back  there  a  half-hour  later,  when  Belmont  was  really 
waking  up  to  the  realization  of  another  day,  the  three  men 
talked  over  the  affair. 

“I’d  like  to  know  their  reason  for  all  this  business,”  said 
the  chief.  “It  all  looks  so  peculiar.” 

Just  then  the  old  sergeant  roamed  into  the  office  of  the 
chief,  and  risked  a  remark  my  saying: 

“Chief,  do  you  know  those  two  fellows?” 

The  chief  did  not.  He  answered  that  they  were  strangers 
to  him. 

“Well,  they’re  not  strangers  to  me!”  said  the  sergeant. 
“  It’s  been  ten  years  since  I  saw  them,  but  those  two  fellows 
were  sent  up  by  me,  when  I  was  a  sergeant  under  McNeal, 
for  robbing  a  lot  of  houses  here  in  town.  It  was  when  we 
used  to  have  the  old  county  fair  in  Belmont,  and  these 
fellows  were  doing  their  work  during  that  week!” 

Wide  sat  up  to  take  notice— this  was  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  Connors ! 

“Are  you  sure  about  that?”  asked  the  chief. 

“Sure  about  it!  Of  course  I’m  sure  about  it!  Didn’t 
you  notice  that  the  tall,  thin  fellow  knew  me?  He  recog¬ 
nized  me  on  the  instant !  I  was  the  one  who  chased  them  to 
earth  up  there  at  the  cave.” 

Then  the  sergeant  told  the  story  of  his  police  career  of 
ten  years  ago  when  he  made  the  memorable  chase  of  five 
miles  and  took  these  two  fellows  captive. 

“Well,  sergeant,  how  about  the  other  one?  The  one 
that  was  hurt  and  the  chief  brought  in  about  an  hour  ago?” 
asked  Connors. 

“I  never  saw  him  before,”  laconically  replied  the  ser¬ 
geant,  not  liking  the  idea  of  being  cut  off  in  the  middle  of 
his  story. 

“Well,  I  guess  that  bears  out  my  theory.  It  shows  that 
it  was  only  a  case  of  sore-head  and  these  fellows  merely 
wanted  to  play  even,”  said  Connors  as  he  rose  to  walk 
around  the  room. 

Wide  lay  on  the  couch  after  a  short  time  and  took  a 
sleep  until  the  time  for  church.  He  was  almost  completely 


worn  out,  and  when  his  mother  called  the  station  to  learn 
if  anything  was  known  of  the  boy,  the  chief  told  her  that 
he  had  been  working  hard  and  that  he  was  then  sleeping 

well.  :  ’  1 '  : 

At  nine-thirty  Monday  Wide  appeared  in  court  and  tes¬ 
tified  against  the  three  men,  saying  that  he  had  seen  them 
setting  fire  to  his  engine,  that  they  had  attacked  him,  that 
he  saw  two  of  them  in  the  empty  warehouse  the  night  of 
the  fire,  that  he  saw  two  of  them  at  the  mattress  factor}7 
during  the  first  alarm,  that  he  chased  one  of  them  at  the 
second  fire,  and  that  he  saw  all  three  of  them  setting  fire 
to  the  toy  factory. 

His  evidence  alone  was  sufficient  to  convict,  and  the  let¬ 
ters  which  they  had  written  to  the  chiefs  and  to  Wide 
were  added  as  part  of  the  testimony* 

“Well,  I’m  mighty  glad  that  is  all  over!”  exclaimed 
Chief  Pelton,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  court-room,  when 
the  fellows  were  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury,  and  the 
magistrate  called  for  all  evidence  to  be  submitted  at  that 
time  against  the  .fellows. 

No  bail  was  given  and  they  were  remanded  to  jail  to 
await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

Wide  was  walking  down  the  steps  of  headquarters  when 
he  spied  Hal  Norton  across  the  street. 

Calling  to  him  he  asked  the  boy  about  the  toy  factory. 

“It  was  a  hot  one,  but  we  had  it  after  a  little  while,” 
said  the  boy.  “You  see,  there  were  two  alarms,  and  Nep¬ 
tune  answered,  too.  Fred  Parsons  played  the  same  sort  of 
game  he  did  the  day  before — he  helped  us  out  like  he  was 
our  best  friend.  Gee !  That  makes  me  believe  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end.” 

“Well,  I  hope  he’ll  brace  up  and  quit  his  dirty  ways,”  an¬ 
swered  Dick. 

“And  we  play  them  again  next  week?”  asked  Hal. 

“Play  them  again  next  week.  We’ll  have  to  get  some 
practice  to-day!” 

THE  END. 


“YOUNG  WIDE  AWAKE’S  HAZARD;  OR,  STOP¬ 
PING  A  THEATER  FIRE,”  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  adventurous  stories  Robert  Lennox  has  written.  It 
tells  the  story  of  boys  who  are  trained  to  fight  fire,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  full  of  that  presence  of  mind  and  quick 
mental  action  which  makes  heroes  of  them  all.  It’s  a  story 
worth  the  while.  Thrilling — in  ever}7  line!  In  Number 
130!  Out  next  week! 
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CHOICE  READING  MATTER. 


The  Japanese  lover,  instead  of  an  engagement  ring,  may 
give  his  future  bride  a  piece  of  beautiful  silk  to  be  worn  as 
a  sash. 


passed  the  old  landing,  and  Missouri  City’s  cup  of  joy  was 
full.  Because  of  the  change  of  channel  the  boat  line  company 
will  now  take  freight  and  passengers  for  Missouri  City. 

The  South  American  screamer  resembles  in  some  respects 
the  game  bird;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  the  goose.  In 
matters  of  beak  and  skull  it  suggests  the  former,  and  in 
matters  of  body  and  legs  it  seems  closely  related  to  the  latter. 
But  unlike  the  goose,  its  toes  are  not  connected  by  a  web.  The 
screamer  is  a  most  peculiar  bird  in  habits.  He  is  fond  of 
soaring  in  the  air  at  a  tremendous  altitude,  giving  vent  to  a 
piercing  cry  which  fairly  rends  the  air.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  whole  flocks  of  them  congregated  together  to  soar 
and  sing,  giving  forth  their  unmusical  song  in  deafening  cho¬ 
rus.  One  writer  on  the  screamer  has  this  to  say  of  their  fond¬ 
ness  for  their  own  music;  “On  one  occasion  they  surprised 
me  by  an  overpowering  burst  of  melody  high  in  the  heavens. 
This  salutation  was  made  to  me  by  half  a  million  of  voices 
at  an  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the  pampas  one  evening  at  nine 
o’clock.”  And  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  having  heard 
the  same  sort  of  screamer  music  at  noon  on  another  occasion. 
They,  the  screamers,  sang  their  chorus  “round  the  entire 
circuit  of  a  certain  lake,  each  flock  waiting  its  turn  to  sing, 
and  only  stopping  when  their  duty  had  been  performed.”  Each 
wing  of  the  screamer  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  sharp  spurs, 
powerful  in  strength,  and  doubtless  used  in  times  of  conflict 
with  enemies. 


Statistics  of  the  Austrian  Department  of  Finance  show  that 
during  ten  years  Atistrian  and  Hungarian  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  sent  home  money  to  the  amount  of  $552,000. 

Because  Richard  Wagner’s  widow  declared  that  the  noise 
which  automobiles  caused  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  poet¬ 
ical  atmosphere  of  Bayreuth,  the  municipal  authorities  have 
prohibited  them  from  entering  that  town. 

The  first  “bee  tree”  found  in  that  part  of  Indiana  for  many 
years  was  discovered  recently  near  Merom  by  James  Edmond¬ 
son,  a  Terre  Haute  man.  After  cutting  down  th&  tree  and 
smoking  the  bees  out,  Mr.  Edmondson  got  thirty  pounds  of  fine 
wild  honey. 

The  very  biggest  mistake  that  married  persons  make,  phil¬ 
osophizes  the  editor  of  the  Ladies’  World,  is  to  think  that  their 
friends  will  help  them  in  their  troubles  with  each  other.  The 
man  or  woman  who  goes  away  from  home  for  sympathy  finds 
sorrow,  and  brings  back  regret. 


- »i  - - 

RIB  TICKLERS. 


Old  Gentleman — Have  you  been  to  Florence,  my  dear?  Young 
Lady — I  don’t  know.  In  traveling  it  is  my  husband  who  takes 
the  tickets. 

“Why  does  Brown  always  have  two  cases  of  beer  sent  to  the 
house  at  the  same  time?”  “He  likes  to  have  one  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  case.” 

Proud  Mother — And  now.  Professor,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  daughter’s  execution?  Great  Musician — I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  excellent  idea. 

“Look  at  the  beautiful  engagement  ring  George  gave  me!” 
“Why  don’t  you  do  as  Belle  did?”  “What  was  that?”  “She 
made  him  have  the  stones  reset  when  he  gave  it  to  her.” 


“The  color  of  a  book’s  cover  helps  to  sell  it,”  said  a  publisher. 
“If  a  row  of  books  stands  on  a  counter,  every  visitor  will 
examine  first  the  volume  with  the  strongest,  brightest  bind 
ing — that  is  to  say,  the  volume  bound  in  red.  After  red,  a 
good  clear  shade  of  green  is  the  most  catchy  color.  Then 
comas  blue,  then  gray.” 

Earl  Stone  and  Paris  Hattabaugh  were  wading  in  a  creek 
near  an  old  sawmill,  at  Attica,  Ind.,  when  they  saw  a  dark 
object  apparently  fastened  between  two  sunken  tree  trunks. 
Earl  made  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  object,  when,  to  his 
amazement,  he  saw  the  splashing  of  a  catfish’s  tail.  The  lads 
began  at  once  to  extricate  the  fish  from  its  peculiar  position. 
Earl  waded  into  the  stream  and  bestrode  the  fish,  while  his 
older  companion  took  the  shoestring  band  from  his  straw  hat 
and  tied  it  through  the  gills  of  the  fisli,  and  they  then  pulled 
the  monster  out.  It  weighed  32  pounds. 

The  flood  has  been  kind  tO'one  town.  For  years  Missouri 
City,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Kansas  City,  in  Clay  County, 
has  been  off  the  river  map,  and  the  steamboats  couldn’t  get 
within  miles  of  it  because  of  a  change  in  the  channel.  But 
recently  the  high  water  began  to  flow  through  an  old  chan- 
n‘ and  in  a  few  days  it  had  cut  so  deep  and  so  fast  that 
Missouri  City  awoke  one  morning  to  find  itself  on  the  main 
channel  of  the  river.  A  few  hours  later  the  steamer  Chester 


Mother — Now  put  down  your  dolly,  dear,  and  say  your  pray¬ 
ers.  Ethel — Oh,  bother  saying  prayers!  When  shall  I  be  able 
to  say  them  like  you  and  grannie?  Mother — What  do  you 
mean?  Ethel — Why,  just  kneel  down  and  say  nothing,  of 
course. 

“What  shall  we  name  baby  sister?”  asked  a  mother  of  her 
four-year-old  daughter.  “Call  her  Early,  mamma;  that’s  a 
pretty  name.”  “Early!  That  is  not  a  little  girl’s  name.”  “Oh, 
yes  it  is!  Don’t  you  remember  you  re^d  to  me  about  a  little 
girl  who  was  to  be  the  May  Queen,  and  who  wanted  her  mother 
to  call  her  Early?” 

A  certain  nobleman,  well  known  to  society,  while  one  day 
strolling  round  his  stables,  came  across  his  coachman’s  little 
boy  on  a  seat,  playing  with  his  toys.  After  talking  to  the 
youngster  a  short  time  he  said:  “Well,  my  little  man,  do 
you  know  who  I  am?”  “Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  boy.  “You’re  the 
man  who  rides  in  my  father’s  carriage.” 

y 

The  magistrate  loked  severely  at  the  chauffeur.  “That 
makes  two  people  you’ve  killed  in  my  jurisdiction,”  he  said. 
“Besides  five  crippled,”  suggested  the  chauffeur.  “Why,  that’s 
a  peach  of  a  machine!  They  just  can’t  get  away  from  it.” 
“What  did  you  say  the  make  was?”  inquired  the  magistrate, 
who  liked  an  occasional  spin  himself. 
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The  Pedagogue’s  Victim 


By  Alexander  Armstrong. 


About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was  sent  from  Washington  to  a 
certain  section  of  a  Western  State,  where  it  was  suspected 
the  headquarters  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  was  situated. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  suspected  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  gang  was  situated  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
only  a  suspicion,  resting  entirely  on  the  fact  that  the  bogus 
bills  were  more  numerous  in  that  locality  than  elsewhere. 

As  it  was  o£  the  utmost  importance  that  my  real  character 
should  not  be  suspected,  I  assumed  the  part  of  an  Englishman 
traveling  for  pleasure,  and  secured  from  the  department  sev¬ 
eral  letters  of  introduction  stating  that  I  was  such. 

Among  others  was  one  to  the  principal  of  the  Normal  Acad¬ 
emy,  which  had  lately  been  established. 

The  town,  which  I  will  call  Starville,  was  of  recent  growth; 
in  fact;  ten  years  before  it  had  been  but  a  small  village,  until 
the  advent  of  a  new  main  line  of  railroad  had  brought  it  sud¬ 
denly  into  prominence.  The  principal  of  the  academy  to  whom 
my  letter  of  introduction  was  addressed,  had  been  the  school¬ 
master  when  Starville  boasted  but  half  a  dozen  houses,  and 
he  had  grown  with  the  town  until  he  had  attained  his  present 
position. 

This  information  I  picked  up  at  the  hotel,  and  having 
lunched,  I  set  out  to  call  upon  Mr. — or,  as  he  styled  himself, 
Professor  Gelston. 

After  reading  the  letter  of  introduction  he  received  me 
with  all  the  cordiality  that  was  in  his  nature  to  show,  but 
that  was  not  much.  I  have  never  before  or  since  seen  such  a 
perfect  living  definition  of  the  word  pedagogue.  He  seemed 
expressly  designed  by  nature  to  awe  small  boys  with  his  stiff, 
pompous  air  and  grandiloquent  utterances. 

Still  I  could  see  that  there  was  a  certain  depth  of  character 
in  the  man,  and  as  he  asked  me  to  become  his  guest  during  my 
stay  in  the  town,  I  consented. 

I  thought  his  knowledge  of  the  town  and  people  might  be 
of  inestimable  service  to  me,  and  I  at  once  sent  to  the  hotel 
for  my  luggage. 

Gelston  occupied  a  fine  house.  He  was  a  bachelor,  although, 
as  he  informed  me,  he  contemplated  being  soon  married. 

In  my  character  of  an  Englishman  I  suppose  I  rather  overdid 
the  thing,  but  at  any  rate  I  dressed  myself  for  dinner  at  six 
o’clock  as  if  I  was  going  to  a  banquet. 

It  was  a  very  good  dinner,  nevertheless,  although  my  host 
and  I  ate  it  alone;  and  when  it  was  finished,  and  he  proposed 
retiring  to  his  study  to  smoke  a  cigar,  I  determined  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  inform  him  of  my  real  mission  and  ask  his 
assistance. 

Gelston  did  not  smoke  himself,  he  informed  me,  but  the  smell 
of  the  smoke  was  far  from  unpleasant  to  him,  so  I  lighted  my 
,  cigar  and  prepared  to  lead  the  conversation  up  to  the  subject 
of  which  I  wished  to  speak. 

Before  I  could  do  so,  however,  he  had  taken  up  the  evening 
paper,  and  glancing  at  it,  an  exclamation  left  his  lips. 

“This  is  infamous!  ”  he  said.  “Here  I  see  another  merchant 
has  been  victimized  to  the  extent  of  over  two  thousand  dollars 
in  counterfeit  money.  It  is  absolutely  criminal  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  allow  these  counterfeiters  to  remain  at 
liberty.  Why  do  they  not  at  once  take  steps  to  extirpate  the 
scoundrels?” 

“They  havd  already  done  so,”  I  answered. 

His  look  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  quickly,  “then  you  are  not  the  Englishman 
you  pretend  to  be?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  rising  from  my  seat.  “I  am  a  special 
agent  of  the  Secret  Service,  sent  from  Washington  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hunting  down  this  gang  of  scoundrels.” 

As  I  spoke  thus  my  host  started  violently,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  seemed  one  of  fear  came  upon  his  face.  It  was  only 


momentary,  however,  and  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  ex- 
pressed  his  satisfaction,  and  promised  to  give  me  all  t  e 

assistance  in  his  power.  *  ] 

A  little  after  ten  o’clock  I  was  shown  to  my  bedroom.  I  aid 
not  feel  sleepy,  however,  and  with  a  habit  I  have,  I  ext  n- 
guished  the  lamp,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  sat  in  the  dark,  smo 
ing  and  thinking. 

The  night  was  a  pleasant  one,  although  there  was  no  moon, 
and  the  sky  was  partially  overclouded.  I  lighted  another  and 
another  cigar,  until  I  heard  the  clock  in  an  adjoining  apart- 

mpnt  dtriVp  twplvp 

A  moment  or  two  afterward  I  fancied  I  heard  a  stealthy 
footstep  in  the  hall.  I  listened,  but  did  not  hear  it  again, 
although  in  a  minute  or  two  more  the  street  door  was  cau¬ 
tiously  opened  and  closed. 

The  window'  of  my  room  looked  out  upon  the  street,  and 
peering  out  I  saw  a  man  descend  the*stoop,  and,  after  looking 
cautiously  around,  walk  rapidly  away. 

In  an  instant  a  dozen  vague  suspicions  flashed  into  m>  mind. 
That  the  man  was  my  host,  I  had  no  doubt;  and  then  the 
remembrance  of  his  look  when  I  had  informed  him  of  my  real 
character  came  back  to  me.  Perhaps  he  might  be  in  league 
with  the  counterfeiter  and  I  had  foolishly  put  them  on  their 
guard. 

Even  while  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  my  reso¬ 
lution  wras  taken.  I  had  not  yet  undressed,  and  in  another 
moment  I  had  left  the  room,  and,  cautiously  descending  the 
stairs,  passed  out  of  the  house  into  the  street. 

My  man  was  just  turning  the  corner  of  the  block  as  I  did 
so,  and  quickening  my  pace  I  soon  had  him  in  sight  again. 
Though  possibly  I  might  have  been  indiscreet  in  my  dis¬ 
closures,  I  was  no  novice  in  my  profession,  and  I  knew  enough 
to  shadow  a  man  without  allowing  him  to  suspect  it. 

On  I  followed  him,  until  we  had  passed  the  suburbs  of  the 
town.  The  country  around  was  wild  and  mountainous,  for 
Starville's  own  claim  to  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
stood  in  a  sort  of  ravine,  through  which,  by  making  a  sweep, 
the  railroad  had  been  enabled  to  pass. 

For  nearly  a  mile  further  the  man  went  on,  until  a  sort  of 
miniature  canyon  was  reached,  when  a  man  sprang  from  the 
shadow  of  a  rock  into  the  pass  before  him. 

Whoever  the  sentinel  was,  he  was  evidently  acquainted  writh 
Gelston,  and  the  two  talked  earnestly  together  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  Then,  turning,  the  schoolmaster  rapidly  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  town. 

I  again  followed  him,  until  I  saw  him  enter  his  own  house. 
I,  however,  waited  until  morning,  when  I  related  a  plausible 
fiction  of  having  been  out  to  take  a  morning  walk. 

That  evening  my  host  seemed  in  high  good  humor.  I  was 
puzzled  to  account  for  it  at  first,  until  he  told  me  that  he  was 
to  be  married  the  day  following  the  next.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  his  hilarity  was  natural  enough,  and  immediately 
after  dinner  he  left  the  house  to  spend  the  evening  with  his 
intended  biide. 

Making  inquiries,  I  learned  that  the  young  lady  he  was 
going  to  marry  was  beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  her  par¬ 
ents  were  poor.  More  than  one  person  said  the  girl  was  sac¬ 
rificing  herself  to  save  her  father,  on  whose  property  Gelston 
held  a  mortgage.  This  information  in  nowise  strengthened 
my  good  opinion  of  my  host,  and  when,  about  midnight,  he 
returned  home,  I  had  become  almost  convinced  he  was  in 
league  with  the  counterfeiters. 

Still  I  had  no  proof,  and  I  determined  to  go  to  work  the 
following  day  to  set  my  suspicions  at  rest  one  way  or  the 
other;  but  the  morning  brought  with  it  news  as  tragic  as  it 
was  unexpected.  • 

A  woman  had  been  found  dead,  shot  through  the  heart, 
just  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  She  was  about  thirty-five 
or  forty,  though  still  handsome,  and  a  stranger.  She  had 
aimed  at  the  hotel  the  previous  afternoon,  and  had  registered 
as  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Ohio.  That  was  all  that  was  kuowu  of  her 
until  she  was  found  lying  cold  in  death. 

Theie  wore  no  papers  either  upon  her  person  or  among 
her  baggage  to  throw  any  further  light  upon  her  Identity. 
In  her  valise,  however,  were  gold  and  bills  to  the  amount  of 
$500  or  more.  It  was  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
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it  did  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  execution  of 
ivy  main  purpose,  I  determined  to  do  the  best  I  could  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  murder,  and  as  I  visited  the  scene  of 
the  crime  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  I  had  before  passed  the 
spot  when  shadowing  Gelston  on  the  previous  night. 

W  as  it  not  probable  that  the  haunt  of  the  counterfeiters  was 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  murder  had  been  their 
work? 


Xo  sooner  had  night  fallen  than  I  armed  myself  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  the  spot  to  which  I  had  followed  Gelston. 

As  I  drew  near  the  spot  where  the  man  had  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared.  I  left  the  path,  and  climbing  the  rocks  again,  crept 
stealthily  forward.  Doing  so,  I  saw  a  man,  armed  with  a  rifle, 
seated  in  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  and  evidently  placed  there  as 
a  sentinel. 


Unseen  and  unsuspected,  I  went  on  until  in  the  canyon  below 
me  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices. 

instantly  I  paused  and  listened. 

“Yes,”  one  of  the  voices  said,  “we  had  better  go  back  and 
wait  until  morning.  You  can’t  tell  what  that  cursed  detective 
is  up  to,  and  it  would  never  do  to  be  caught  now,  with  all 
that  stuff  on  hand.” 

“I  guess  you’re  about  right,”  another  voice  answered.  “Per¬ 
haps  wre  rflay  hear  from  him  to-night.” 

As  they  came  to  this  conclusion  the  speakers  moved  on,  and 
instantly  I  began  to  descend  into  the  canyon.  As  I  did  so,  I 
sawT  two  men  about  twenty  yards  ahead  of  me.  x 

For  a  hundred  yards  or  so  they  went  on  until  they  reached 
an  opening  in  the  rocks,  through  which  each  passed  in  turn. 
As  they  disappeared,  I  also  approached  and  peered  through  the 
aperture. 

It  was  barely  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  man’s  body  pass¬ 
ing  through,  and  was,  as  I  had  expected,  the  entrance  to  a 
cavern,  at  the  further  end  of  which  a  fire  was  burning.  Seated 
around  it  was  a  group  of  men,  which  the  two  I  had  followed 
joined. 

The  cavern  was  of  considerable  size,  and  the  light  of  the 
fire  did  not  reach  the  entrance.  As  I  saw  this,  I  crawled 
through  the  opening. 

Keeping  well  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  I  made  my  way 
noiselessly  along  until  I  was  near  enough  to  the  group  to  hear 
their  conversation. 

“Phil  is  right,”  one  of  them  was  saying.  “We’ve  got  the 
plates  and  the  queer  all  stowed  away,  but  if  they  once  began 
to  search  the  cave  they’d  soon  find  them.  We’d  better  wait 
here  till  after  the  wedding,  and  then,  on  the  trip  East,  Gelston 
will  be  able  to  shove  all  the  stuff  we  have  on  hand.” 

“Yes,”  another  said;  “but  suppose  they  come  down  on  us 
to-night?” 

“Then  we’ve  got  to  fight,  that’s  all.  Suppose  we  move  right 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  wait  there  till  morning.  We’d 
have  a  dead  advantage  then,  while  if  they  once  get  in,  the 
chances  would  be  about  even.”  / 

This  proposal  met  with  universal  approval,  and  the  whole 
gang,  a  dozen  or  more  in  number,  moved  close  up  to  the  en¬ 
trance. 

My  position  now  was  far  from  a  pleasant  one.  I  had  found 
the  haunt  of  the  counterfeiters,  it  is  true,  and  learned  that 
my  suspicions  of  Gelston  were  correct,  but  my  retreat  was  cut 
6ff,  and  I  wras  a  prisoner. 

To  make  a  dash  and  attempt  to  fight  my  way  through  them 
was  out  of  the  question.  My  only  plan  was  to  wait  as  pa¬ 
tiently  as  might  be  until  morning. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  night  never  would  pass;  but  it 


did  at  last,  and  the  men  set  to  work  to  prepare  breakfast. 

I  was  concealed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  cavern,  where, 
unseen,  I  could  hear  every  word  they  uttered. 

From  their  conversation  I  learned  that  they  all  intended 
to  be  present  at  Gelston’s  wedding,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
who  were  to  be  left  to  guard  the  cave. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  any  of  us  staying?”  one  of  them  said, 
kt  length.  “Two  or  three  are  worse  than  none  at  all.  Let  us 
ail  go  or  all  stay.  If  they  come  and  find  the  cave  empty,  they 
r.^y  go  away  again;  but  if  they  find  two  or  three,  they’ll  be 
dead  .  ;re  they've  struck  the  right  spot.” 


The  force  of  this  reasoning  seemed  to  strike  his  compan¬ 
ions  forcibly,  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  they  should  all  attend 
the  wedding,  leaving  the  cave  unguarded. 

For  an  hour  or  two  longer  they  continued  to  talk  and 
smoke,  and  then,  by  twos  and  threes,  they  began  to  leave  the 
cavern. 

Waiting  for  half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  last  one  had  de¬ 
parted,  I  emerged  from  my  place  of  concealment  and  passed 
out  of  the  cavern  into  the  open  air. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  I  made  my  way  to  town,  meeting  no 
one  dn  the  way,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  police. 

“You  are  just  in  time,”  he  said,  before  I  had  time  to  utter 
a  word.  “I  have  made  a  discovery.  These  papers  were  found 
sewed  up  in  the  murdered  woman’s  corset.” 

He  spread  several  papers  before  me  as  he  spoke.  I  glanced 
hurriedly  through  them,  then  at  the  clock  upon  the  wall. 

“There  is  no  time  to  lose,”  I  said.  “We  must  act  at  once. 
Perhaps  even  now  we  may  be  too  late,  and  the  ceremony 
performed.  I  will  go  and  make  the  arrest.  Order  out  your 
available  men  and  follow.” 

As  I  finished  speaking  I  left  the  house  and  made  my  way 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  church  in  which  I  knew  Gelston 
was  to  be  married  that  morning. 

As  I  entered  it  I  saw  him  and  his  intended  bride  standing 
before  the  altar.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  but  with  a  look  of 
sadness  strange  in  so  fair  a  bride  upon  her  face,  and  I  expe¬ 
rienced  a  feeling  of  pleasure  as  I  thought  I  should  be  the 
means  of  saving  her  from  a  fate  which  wras  evidently  distaste¬ 
ful  to  her. 

Already  more  than  half  the  service  had  been  performed  as 
I  reached  the  altar. 

“Hold!”  I  commanded.  “This  marriage  must  not  pro¬ 
ceed!  ” 

Then,  placing  my  hand  upon  Gelston’s  shoulder,  I  added: 

“Andrew  Gelston,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  I  arrest  you  for 
the  murder  of  your  wife!  ” 

With  a  fierce  oath  upon  his  lips,  he  started  back,  while 
his  hand  sought  his  hip  pocket;  but  I  already  had  him  cov¬ 
ered  with  my  own  revolver. 

“Up  with  your  hapds!””  I  commanded,  “or  I  swear  I  vrtll 
drop  you  where  you  stand!  ” 

Gelston  cast  a  wild  glance  around.  It  was  instantly  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  half  a  dozen  men,  whom  I  recognized  as  the 
counterfeiters  I  had  seen  in  the  cavern,  crowding  forward. 

My  position  was  a  perilous  one,  but  happen  wha^  might, 
I  was  determined  that  Gelston  should  not  escape  me.  An¬ 
other  moment  and  I  should  have  carried  out  my  threat,  and  in 
all  probability  paid  for  it  with  my  own  life,  when  the  chief 
of  police,  with  more  than  half  a  dozen  officers,  all  armed  with 
revolvers,  entered  the  church. 

At  the  sight  ofThem  the  ardor  of  the  counterfeiters  cooled 
down  at  once,  and  in  another  moment  I  had  the  handcuffs  on 
Gelston’s  wrists. 

The  papers  found  upon  the,^  murdered  woman  had  proved 
conclusively  that  she  was  his  wife,  and  with  them  was  a 
note  from  him  appointing  an  interview  at  the  place  where 
he  had  killed  her. 

Instead  of  spending  the  evening  with  the  girl  he  was  about 
to  marry,  he  had  only  stayed  a  short  time,  and  then  had 
gone  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  and  stained  his  hands 
and  soul  with  blood. 

He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  suffered  the  penalty  for  his 
crime  on  the  scaffold. 

The  plates,  as  well  as  an  immense  amount  of  bogus  bills, 
were  discovered  in  a  hiding  place  in  the  cavern,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  gang  were  captured  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  penal  servitude. 

As  for  the  young  lady  who  so  narrowly  escaped  union 
with  the  villain,  she  is  now  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  yet 
I  doubt  if  even  after  this  lapse  of  time  she  can  think  with¬ 
out  a  shudder  of  what  would  have  been  her  fate  if  it  had 
not  been  discovered  just  when  it  was  that  the  murdered  woman 
was  the  pedagogue’s  victim. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Eacb  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  3n  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
4foet  of  tho  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
joild  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  tho  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject 
mentioned. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  Q,  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  Oh  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are^employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

|  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  .  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  ode  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  TnE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated,  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  e.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in- 
atruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRTCKS  WITH  CARDS. — Containing 
explanations  of  tho  general  principles  of  sleigh t-of-ha'nd  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
iicight-of-hnnd ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

dally  prepared  card*.  By  Professor  Uaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  -  _ _ _ _ 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  THICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com. 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  ‘many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

„  LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer:  and.  in  fact,  evervbodv  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  evrrv  youiig 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book  J  J  ^ 

.N.°-  7,4\H°W  T9  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY —Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  nnv  subiect; 
also  rule*  for  punctuation  aud  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


..  ™  THE  STAGE. 

_  TnE  BO'iS  OK  NEW  YORK  EN1)  MEN'S  JOKE 

V  f a  £^Vat  va^iety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
S'S ' wonderful  Hrtk^book  °  amateur  miustrels  is  complete  without 

Xa  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Coritammg  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  A,so  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  ana  amateur  shows. 

ivn  Tbi-J rnn1?1’ OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
k  ij  u  ■  a.’-  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  ^  ^  LDOONS  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
contains  a  :arge  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No..  1 9.  HO\^  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com- 
t  P^te  instructions  now  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  wuh  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  I  rope rty  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GLS  \\  ILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 

*  full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
i  on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks* 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 

•  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 
No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 

very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  _  .  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

“noT  5SL  HOWTO  PLAT  CARDS,— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  ft  Erections  ior  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  R<,  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

HT?wCTOhBEHAVEn— Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  eood  sodetv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

In  the  drawing-room. 

>•  declamation. 

s0  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
l  ^  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
iJi’r  Rb  dialert,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moot 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducing  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debater,  questions  for  discussion,  mnd  the  bffl 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  ol  flirtation  art 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partier, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  aud  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  ” 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Kggdg 

No.  ’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  v 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thif 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

'No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups^ essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BfcCOME  AN’  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

-  No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventuree 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hoy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  3 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 

A  COMPLETE  STORY  EVERY  WEEK 

w  STORIES  OF  BOY  FIREMEN 

By  ROBERT  LENNOX  > 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32  Pages  of  Reading 


Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  1 1 1  ust  rations 
Issued  Every  Friday v 


Beginning  with  No  41  this  weekly  commenced  a  new  series  of  magnificent  fire  stories,  written  by  Robert  Lennox, 
the  best  author  of  this ’class  of  fiction  in  the  world.  They  detail  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  company  of  gallant 
young  fire-fighters,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brave  boy  known  as  Young  Wide  Awake.  Their  daring  deeds  of  hero¬ 
ism,  and  the  perils  they  overcome,  are  intensely  interesting.  These  stoiies  aie  not  confined  entiiely  to  fiie-fighting, 
but  also  contain  many  interesting  incidents,  humorous  situations  and  a  little  of  the  lo\e  element.  There  is  a  charm 
ing  girl  in  the  stories  whom  you  will  all  like  very  much. 
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Mine. 
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